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THE  BLAIRS  AND  FREMONT* 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  SMITH 

PART  I 

He  that  cuts  above  himself  will  get  splinters  in  his  eye. 

Charles  W.  Upham  wrote  of  John  G.  Fremont  in  the 
closing  pages  of  an  eulogistic  biography  (1856)  after  he  had 
delineated  at  length  upon  the  career  of  Fremont  as  a  pioneer 
explorer:  “The  course  of  John  Charles  Fremont  is  a  pattern, 
and  his  success  an  encouragement  to  every  noble  mind,  which, 
displaying  sloth  and  ease,  folly  and  pleasure,  aspires  to  an 
honorable  usefulness  to  be  achieved  by  meritorious  exertions.”1 
Five  years  later  events  had  shaped  themsehes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  a  Twentieth  century  author  to  reach  the 
other  extreme  conclusion  when  he  said:  “Fremont  certainly 
was  the  most  stupendous  failure  of  the  war.”2  There  were 
times  in  the  family  history  of  Francis  Preston  Blair,  Sr.,  when 
the  Blairs  fully  agreed  with  each  of  these  statements.  Neither 
of  them  are  wholly  true. 

Francis  Preston  Blair,  Sr.,  grew  up  amidst  the  political 
struggles  in  Kentucky  when  the  questions  of  a  “Relief  Party,” 
anti-Bank  war,  and  Jackson  vs.  Clay,  occupied  the  center  of 
attention.  He  figured  not  inconspicuously  in  those  stirring- 
scenes  and  received  the  distinction  of  being  called  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  “King  Andrew”  to  serve  as  his  pen-executive. 
There  Blair  became  the  confident  friend  of  the  President  and 
served  his  time  in  the  “Kitchen  Cabinet.”  His  youngest  son 
lived  under  the  influence  and  grew  up  in  the  smiles  of  the 
indulgent  Jackson.  His  eldest  son,  Montgomery,  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  accept  an  appointment  at  West  Point  where  he 


*This  article  is  a  part  of  a  two-volume  work  on.  “The  Francis  Preston  Blair 
Family  in  Politics,”  which  after  five  years  of  preparation  will  soon  be  ready  for 
publication. 

Charles  W.  Upham,  Life  Explorations  and  Public  Services  of  John  Charles 
Fremont,  Boston,  1850,  p.  354. 

2David  P.  Dyer,  Autobio(jniph\j  and  Reminiscences,  St.  Louis,  1922,  p.  92. 
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obtained  a  “military  education.”  The  father  respected  the 
judicial  turn  of  mind  of  Montgomery,  and  always  flattered 
himself  that  Frank  (Francis  Preston,  Jr.),  was  a  “Young- 
Hickory.”  Francis  P.,  Sr.,  lost  his  hold  on  the  confidence  of 
the  James  K.  Polk  wing  of  the  Democrat  party  when  the  wily 
Martin  Van  Buren  made  his  serious  political  mistake  in  op¬ 
posing  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  (1844).  The  Blairs  were 
ardent  admirers  of  Van  Buren.  Their  loyalty  cost  them  heavily 
when  the  father  staked  his  reputation  as  an  editor  and  poli¬ 
tician  on  Van  Buren’s  success.  They  were  defeated  by 
chicanery  and  honest  souls  at  the  Baltimore  Convention  (1844) 
where  “Colo.  Poke,”  as  Jackson  designated  him,  received 
the  presidential  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  Democracy.. 
Blair  was  soon  forced  to  retire  from  the  Globe ,  his  partisan 
newspaper  which  was  established  in  1830,  when  Polk  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  old  “Father  Ritchie”  of  the  famous  Richmond 
Enquirer  become  editor  of  his  political  organ  at  the  capital. 
The  Blairs  were  with  Van  Buren  on  the  Free-Soil  band-wagon 
in  1848,  but  they  returned  to  support  Franklin  Pierce  for 
President  in  1852.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  too  much 
for  their  free-soil  inclinations,  so  they  joined  heartily  in  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party.  Now,  John  C.  Fremont 
had  made  a  runaway  marriage  with  Jessie  Benton,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  a  long  and  tried  friend  of  the  Blair 
family.  It  was  quite  natural  for  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  propose 
the  adventuresome  son-in-law  of  Benton  for  president  in  185G. 
Only  Mrs.  Blair  dissented.  She  pithily  inquired  of  her  husband 
when  he  returned  from  the  Republican  convention  what 
success  he  hoped  to  attain  with  “this  turkey-gobbler”  which 
he  had  “picked  up.”3  The  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  in 
its  first  campaign  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  Fremonts  and 
Blairs  continued  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship 
until  September,  1801.  Even  the  heated  controversy  between 
Wm.  Carey  Jones,  a  son-in-law  of  Benton,  and  the  Blairs 
over  what  Benton  was  supposed  to  have  said  at  his  death  to 
President  Buchanan  did  not  impair  the  amicable  relations 
between  the  Fremonts  and  Blairs. 


^Fremont  disliked  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  according  to  Jessie  Benton,  but  liked 
Mrs.  Blair.  Sho  did  not  like  Fremont,  but  her  husband  did. 
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Fremont,  in  writing  to  Jones,  June  19,  1856,  had  this  to 
say  of  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.:  “In  regard  to  Mr.  Blair  you  are  totally 
in  error.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  true  patriot,  if  there  is  one  on 
the  Earth  &  he  certainly  is  in  both  his  public  &  private  acts 
one  of  the  most  unselfish  men  I  have  ever  known.”  These 
two  sons-in-law  were  divided  politically.  “What  you  tell  me 
of  your  political  views,”  says  Fremont,  in  the  same  letter, 
“does  not  surprise  me,  as  I  had  already  seen  in  our  last  con¬ 
versation  which  way  you  were  tending — but  my  surprise  is  to 
understand  how  you  got  where  you  are.”4  Jones  was  an 
ultra-Buchanan  man  while  Fremont  was  the  nominee  for  the 
presidency  on  the  new  ticket. 

Montgomery  Blair  was  Fremont’s  attorney.  Blair  had 
been  a  young  lawyer  in  Benton’s  office  in  St.  Louis.  He  had 
risen  to  district  attorney,  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  and  judge  in  the 
United  States  court.  He  represented  “The  Pathfinder”  and 
speculator  for  years.  The  notorious  Mariposa  case  fell  to 
Blair  to  guide  through  its  tortuous  course  in  the  hands  of 
“the  law.”  He  engaged  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 
senator  and  lawyer,  and  long  time  friend  and  benefactor  of 
the  Blair  family,  to  argue  the  case  but  it  was  Blair’s  advice 
that  was  followed.  When  Fremont  asked  Blair  to  reduce  his 
charges  for  services  rendered,  Blair  could  call  to  the  attention 
of  Leonidas  Haskell  (the  agent  of  Fremont)  the  fact  that  he 
had  served  in  the  successful  Pescadera  appeal;5  that  he  had 
been  the  chief  agent  in  securing  the  recognition  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Fremont’s  cattle  claim — a  service  which  was  under¬ 
taken  against  the  advice  of  Benton  who  thought  it  was  a 
hopeless  case.  Smaller  favors  were  for  the  Fremonts  without 
charge.6  The  homes  of  the  three  Blairs  were  open  to  the 
Fremonts  at  any  time,  and  Jessie  Benton  thought  “Father 
Blair’s”  must  be  visited  every  time  she  happened  to  be  in 
Washington,  and  always  remembered  when  she  wrote  to 
“the  Judge;”  It  was  “Judge  Blair”  who  kept  Fremont  in¬ 
formed  on  politics  of  the  East,7  and  of  everything  which  was 


‘Blair  Papers. 

‘M.  Blair  to  L.  Haskell,  Aug.  11,  1863,  Blair  Papers. 
‘Jessio  B.  Fremont  to  M.  Blair,  no  date,  Blair  Papers. 
’Fremont  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  4,  I860,  Blair  Papers. 
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said  about  Fremont  in  the  press* 8  during  the  period  in  which 
Fremont  was  attempting  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  his  ranch 
and  gold  mines  in  California. 

On  inauguration  day  in  1860  Fremont  assured  ‘‘Judge 
Blair”  that  his  mills  were  running  in  good  order  and  beginning 
to  pay  well.  His  gold  mines  in  California  were  opened  to 
deliver  about  one  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  ore  a  day,  a  rate 
which  he  believed  they  would  maintain  for  many  years.  He 
was  trying  to  reduce  hand  labor  by  the  use  of  machinery,  and 
he  was  ready  to  begin  a  four-mile  railway  to  his  mines  which 
would  save  him  an  estimated  expense  of  two  hundred  dollars 
a  day  in  transportation  of  ore.  The  railway  was  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  April  l.9  Prosperity,  unfortunately,  did  not  blossom 
for  Fremont.  He  had  not  the  money  wherewith  to  work  a 
mine  and  'when  he  left  California  in  January,  1861,  he  little 
dreamed  that  he  would  never  return  as  the  owner  of  his  estate. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  was  the  signal  for  the  South  to 
secede.  The  President-elect  was  helpless  in  the  face  of  the 
tide  of  secession  while  the  patriotic  unionists  fretted  and  fumed 
at  the  timid  policy  of  the  shackled  President  yet  in  office. 
The  Blairs  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  election  of  1860. 
Montgomery  was  destined  to  be  postmaster-general  ere 
Lincoln  met  Fremont  in  the  Astor  House,  New  York  City, 
when  the  one  was  headed  toward  Washington,  the  other  for 
Europe  to  raise  money  for  his  mining  project.  The  President 
may  have  thought  of  Fremont  for  a  government  post.  If  he 
had  selected  Fremont,  the  appointment  would  have  pleased 
the  Blairs.  However  that  may  be,  Fremont  journeyed  to 
Europe;  Montgomery  received  his  appointment  and  probably 
accomplished  more  than  any  one  postmaster  who  had  preceded 
him;  Frank  did  more  than  any  other  unionist  to  save  Missouri 
to  the  Union;  and  “Father  Blair”  entertained  the  President 
at  his  beautiful  estate  at  Silver  Spring  where  he  offered  the 
advice  of  an  experienced  ex-journalist  and  politician  who  had 
reached  his  seventieth  year. 

The  progress  of  the  early  events  of  the  war  found  Missouri 
sorely  in  need  of  an  energetic  commander  to  stem  the  tide  of 


8Fremont  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  17,  1851),  Blair  Papers. 

8Fremont  to  M.  Blair,  Blair  Papers. 
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the  Confederacy  as  it  swept  up  the  Mississippi.  The  Blairs 
failed  to  secure  the  appointment  of  the  impetuous  Yankee, 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  to  the  command  of  the  western  war 
area.  Attorney-General  Bates  (of  Missouri)  opposed  that, 
but  Frank  Blair  did  succeed  in  having  General  Harney  retired 
from  command.  Decisive  action  on  the  part  of  Blair  and 
Lyon  during  the  absence  of  Gen.  Harney  easily  effected  the 
capture  of  Camp  Jackson,  a  state  militia  camp  at  St.  Louis. 
The  camp  was  seething  with  disloyalty  to  the  Union.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  men  flocked  to  the  camps  of  the  secessionists  as  a 
result  of  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson.  Its  fall,  however, 
struck  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  followers  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  insured  St.  Louis  for  the  unionists.  Lexington 
and  Jefferson  City  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lyon  and  Blair. 
The  latter  then  cast  about  for  a  suitable  commander  in  the 
West.  The  Blairs  hit  upon  Fremont,  the  man  who  had 
captivated  the  minds  of  Americans  with  his  western  ad¬ 
ventures.  Fremont  was  already  indebted  to  the  Blair  family 
for  past  favors;  he  owed  Montgomery  for  all  the  legal  services 
which  had  been  performed  for  him ;  his  wife  was  as  one  of  the 
Blair  family.  The  President  was  anxiously  concerned  for  the 
border  states,  and  since  the  Blairs  were  distinctly  border- 
state-men  in  political  thought  and  social  inheritance,  they 
found  him  attentive  to  their  advice.  Fremont  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  armies  then  existing  and  those  to  be  raised 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially  in  Missouri. 

The  problems  which  Fremont  faced  were  significantly 
important.  Entangled  politics  required  tact  if  success  were 
to  crown  his  efforts.  Military  skill  was  a  prime  necessity. 
Fremont  was  woefully  lacking  in  both  of  those  qualities.  The 
expectations  of  the  country,  of  Missourians,  and  of  the  power¬ 
ful  Blair  family,  added  more,  if  possible,  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  He  accepted  the  appointment  tendered  him.  He 
did  it  at  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  personal  gains;  he  was  a  volun¬ 
teer,  a  patriot,  and  a  man  of  honest  intentions  and  sincerity 
of  purpose. 

Fremont’s  instructions  were  vague.  According  to  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  :10 


i° Reports ,  Part  3,  pp.  33-34,  Jan.  17,  1862. 
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No  special  object  was  given  me  in  charge  to  do.  Nor  was  I  furnished 
with  any  particular  plan  of  a  campaign.  The  general  discussions  at  Wash¬ 
ington  resulted  in  the  understanding  that  the  great  object  in  view  was 
the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  its  accomplishment  I  was  to  raise 
and  organize  an  army,  and  when  I  was  ready  to  descend  the  river  I  was 
to  let  the  President  know  *  *  *. 

Full  discretionary  powers  of  the  amplest  kind  were  conferred  on  me. 
Not  a  line  of  written  instructions  was  given  me. 

The  Department  of  the  West  was  created  in  July,  1861. 
It  included  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  the  loyal  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies.  The  new  Commander  con¬ 
ferred  with  Montgomery  Blair  (the  only  West  Point  graduate 
in  the  Cabinet),  with  the  President,  with  his  own  friends,  and, 
according  to  his  Memoir  Mss.  waited  several  days  for  in¬ 
structions  from  General  Scott.* 11  While  he  waited  for  in¬ 
structions  he  busied  himself  with  arranging  for  arms  and  with 
the  organization  of  his  staff.  Time  was  fleeting;  the  President 
repeatedly  inquired  of  Montgomery  when  Fremont  would  be 
at  his  command.  The  eyes  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  cen¬ 
tered  on  Virginia  but  the  Confederates  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  were  making  serious  trouble  in  the 
W  est.  The  Blairs  were  provoked  at  Fremont’s  delay.  Later 
Montgomery  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  W^ar  and  testified  that:12 

The  President  questioned  me  every  day  about  his  movements.  I  told 
him  so  often  that  Fremont  was  off  or  was  going  the  next  day,  according  to 
my  information,  that  I  felt  mortified  when  allusion  was  made  to  it,  and 
dreaded  a  reference  to  the  subject.  Finally,  on  the  receipt  of  a  dispatch 
from  Lyon  by  my  brother,  describing  the  condition  of  his  command,  I  felt 
justified  in  telegraphing  General  Fremont  that  he  must  go  at  once.  But 
he  remained  till  after  Bull  Run,  and  even  then  when  he  should  have  known 
the  inspiration  that  would  give  the  rebels,  he  traveled  leisurely  to  St.  Louis 

The  Blairs  wanted  Fremont  in  Missouri,  not  in  New 
York.  They  needed  a  stimulant  for  the  wavering  men  and  a 
check  to  the  rebels.  Montgomery  w^as  honest  in  the  belief  that 
he  could  do  more  in  the  East  for  Fremont’s  department  than 
Fremont  could  himself.  Fremont  sought  arms  and  men 


“Allan  Nevins,  Fremont,  the  Il'esCs  Greatest  Adventurer,  New  York,  1928, 

II,  pp.  532-535. 

12 Report ,  Part  3,  pp.  154-150. 
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heedless  of  Blair’s  advice  to  hurry  westward.  On  July  13  he 
begged  Montgomery  for  arms.  On  the  14th  he  wrote  Mont¬ 
gomery  from  the  Astor  House  in  New  York  City  explaining 
his  predicament:13 

Dear  Mr.  Blair: 

The  President  expressed  desire  to  me  was  to  organize  at  once  the 
Illinois  force.  At  a  meeting  with  the  delegation  and  Governor  Yates 
[of  Illinois]  I  learned  that  his  force  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  men  exclusive  of  a  cavalry  regiment  which  had  been  au¬ 
thorized.  As  you  know,  I  applied  for  the  arms  required,  and  with  what 
success.  There  are  eight  companies  of  cavalry  making  together  with  the 
regiment  to  be  raised  say  sixteen  thousand  men.  They  have  no  arms  or 
equipment  of  any  kind  of  artillery  [.]  [T]  there  are  fourteen  six  pounders. 
To  this  force  in  order  the  cavalry  should  be  augmented  to  not  less  than 
five  hundred  men  and  the  batteries  increased  to  six,  including  two  howitz¬ 
ers  to  each  battery . 

The  force  must  be  armed,  and  such  arms  as  can  be  purchased  here 

I  intend  to  buy,  expecting  daily  now  the  arrival  of  the  Quartermaster  for 

whom  I  applied  to  the  Secretary.  I  can  find  here  a  sufficient  number  of 

* 

sabres  that  are  pretty  good  to  be  exchanged  for  an  iron  one.  It  seems  to 
me  I  ought  to  have  some  general  authority  to  proceed  at  once  with  my 
work  by  procuring  in  the  promptest  way,  means  to  work  with.  At  our 
best  the  time  will  be  found  very  short.  Perhaps  you  think  1  trouble  you 
unnecessarily,  but  it  is  best  to  keep  you  informed  and  while  I  am  discussing 
points  with  you  I  shall  be  moving  along. 

Yours'truly  [,] 

But  he  did  not  move  fast  enough.  The  Blairs,  like  many 
others,  wanted  quick  action,  even  more  than  the  energetic 
Fremont  could  make,  working  as  he  was,  under  countless 
handicaps.  Montgomery  threatened  to  resign  his  position  as 
postmaster-general,  if  the  President  did  not  immediately 
give  succor  to  Fort  Sumter.  Only  the  presence  of  his  father  in 
an  outer  room  adjacent  to  that  in  which  the  Cabinet  was 
meeting  kept  Montgomery  from  committing  the  act.  The 
father  begged  him  to  remain;  the  President  acted.  “The 
people  of  the  South  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  government  of  the  Union,”  wrote  Montgomery.  He  was 
quite  positive  in  the  belief  that  “the  rebellion  which  exists 
results  from  partisan  feelings.”14  Governor  John  A.  Andrews, 


“Blair  Papers. 

“Mss.  copy  of  letter  to  President  Lincoln,  Mar.  15,  18(11,  Blair  Papers. 


FRANK  P.  BLAIR.  JR. 


MONTGOMERY  BLAIR 
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who  claimed  that  he  would  rather  visit  in  the  home  of  Blair  at 
Silver  Spring  than  anywhere  else,  wrote  to  Montgomery  as 
early  as  May  G,  1861:  “We  wish  to  go  onward — not  to  stand 
still."15  Out  in  Missouri  The  Daily  [Mo.]  Democrat ,  owned 
and  published  by  McKee  and  Fishback  of  St.  Louis,  and  a 
strong  unconditional  Union  paper  and  supporter  of  Frank 
Blair,  was  bewailing  the  failure  of  the  administration’s 
Fabian  policy  (April  5,  ’61).  It  considered  the  election  of 
Mayor  Taylor  of  St.  Louis  in  April  as  a  humiliating  blow  to 
the  Union  forces.16  These  editors  throught  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederacy  was  an  act  which  placed 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  war  upon  the  heads  of  the 
rebellious  southerners.17  The  situation  in  Missouri,  said  this 
Missouri  paper,  was  truly  deplorable.  “Commerce  and  trade 
annihilated — credit  trembling  in  the  balance— confidence  in 
the  future  of  Missouri  destroyed,  and  bankruptcy  staring  us  in 
the  face — all  in  consequence  of  feeding,  fostering  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  most  unholy  and  indefensible  rebellion  that 
ever  raised  its  impious  head.”18  And  even  the  conservative 
old  lawyer,  T.  T.  Gantt  of  St.  Louis,  Democrat  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  Blair  family,  wanted  Missouri  armed  and  made 
ready  to  defend  the  Union  flag  though  he  did  still  hope  for 
mediation.19 

When  Fremont  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  July  25,  1861,  to 
assume  active  command  of  his  department  he  did  not  find 
rosy  prospects.  His  reaction  to  the  conditions  there  are 
quite  well  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  July,  1861,  to  Montgomery 
Blair.20  The  letter  is  written  by  Mrs.  Fremont  at  her  hus¬ 
band’s  “telling — not  absolutely  from  dictation:” 

The  enemy  here  already  occupied,  &  in  force,  points  which  Mr.  Fre¬ 
mont  intended  holding  against  them.  For  want  of  arms  to  arm  new  regi¬ 
ments  &  because  not  a  cent  of  their  pay  has  been  given  to  the  others  which 
disheartens  &  indisposes  them  to  re-inlist,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
head  against  them.  He  is  doing  the  best  he  can  without  money  without 


16Blair  Papers. 

I6 Democrat ,  April  3,  10,  *61. 
17 Democrat ,  Apr.  13,  ’61. 

18 Democrat ,  May  2,  ’61. 
i® Democrat ,  May  3,  '61. 
20Blair  Papers.  No  dale. 
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arms  without  moral  aid.  This  city  needs  a  force  to  repress  it.  All  the 
arms  &  well  equipped  troups  of  Ohio  &  Indiana  we  met  moving  to  the  East. 

Mr.  Fremont  says  send  anything  in  the  shape  of  arms — but  arms  we 
must  have.  Send  money,  &  both  arms  and  money  by  the  most  rapid 
conveyance. 

His  English  arms  he  says  were  bought  for  himself  &  begs  that  you  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  interrupted.  His  battery  rifles  &  pistols  might  save 
the  State — but  it  looks  now  as  if  it  was  intended  to  let  it  slide  (that’s  my 
own). 

It  is  also  my  own  to  say  that  I  don’t  like  this  neglect  &  I  look  to  you  & 
to  the  President  to  see  that  it  has  not  a  fatal  effect.  Just  now  the  Potomac 
is  so  interesting  that  I  do  not  blame  every  care  for  it  but  don’t  expect 
miracles  on  the  Missi. 

This  is  very  abrupt.  Mr.  Blow  [Henry  T.  Blow  of  St.  Louis]  is  waiting. 
It  is  odd  to  feel  in  an  enemy’s  country  here  in  St.  Louis,  but  it  is  unmis- 
takeably  so — 

With  best  love  to  all  yours. 

Fremont  wrote  in  a  bold  hand  across  this  letter:  “Money 
&  Arms  without  delay  &  by  the  quickest  Conveyance.’’ 

Governor  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  had  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  carry  the  State  secessionward.  With  him  had  gone  General 
Sterling  Price,  Senators  James  S.  Green  and  Trusten  Polk, 
ex~Senator  David  R.  Atchison,  and  a  group  of  editors  and 
other  influential  men.  Blair  had  accomplished  a  meritorious 
feat  when  he  had  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  disloyalists.  His 
“Wide-Awakes”  has  been  drilled,  armed,  and  used  to  offset  the 
“Militia,”  but  Franz  Sigel  had  received  a  rebuff  in  a  conflict 
with  the  rebels  at  Carthage.  The  successes  of  the  Confederates 
at  Bull  Run  and  Fort  Sumter  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
Missourians  whose  institutions  and  blood  were  largely  south¬ 
ern.  Many  men  went  over  to  the  Confederate  camps  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  majority  of  Missourians  did  not 
desire  disunion,  and  that  during  the  war  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  Missourians  joined  the  Federal  forces  while  only 
forty  thousand  entered  the  State  Guards  of  Governor  Jackson, 
or  in  Confederate  service.'21  Reports  of  outrages  against  union¬ 
ists  came  continuously  into  the  office  of  the  Democrat  (May 
17-26);  merchants  of  St.  Louis  who  were  profiting  in  trade 
with  the  cotton  South  were  secessionist  in  sentiment,  and  as 


^Eugene  M.  Violcttc,  A  History  of  Missouri,  Chicago,  1918,  p.  391. 
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late  as  the  spring  of  1862  the  secessionists  elected  officers  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Mercantile  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  election  of  rebel-minded  officials  in  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  was  done  through  a  bolt  on  the  part  of 
the  unionists.  Frank  Blair,  however,  was  of  the  belief  that 
the  secessionists  could  not  raise  as  many  as  two  regiments  in 
St.  Louis.22 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Fremont  was  inactive,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  his  misguided  activities  and  inability  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  organization  into  chaos  which  he  had  found.  He 
did  have  a  stupendous  task  ahead  of  him.  General  Lyon  was 
at  Springfield  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  poorly 
equipped,  with  inadequate  transportation,  and  one-half  of  his 
army  composed  of  ninety-day  men  whose  term  expired  about 
July  15.  When  Fremont  reached  St.  Louis  he  found  letters 
from  General  Lyon  begging  for  immediate  aid.  At  the  same 
time  General  Prentiss  was  threatened  with  a  Confederate 
attack  on  Cairo.  He  had  eight  regiments,  six  of  which  were 
ninety-day  men  whose  terms  were  expiring  near  the  end  of 
July.  The  Confederate  Generals  McCulloch  and  Polk  were 
to  move  against  Lyon  and  Prentiss,  respectively.  General 
Fremont  decided  to  save  Cairo  because  of  its  strategic  value, 
and,  consequently,  ordered  Lyon  to  fall  back  toward  Rolla 
and  St.  Louis.  General  Fremont  frantically  telegraphed  to 
Montgomery  Blair  for  aid.  His  pleas  had  to  be  answered:23 

I  find  it  impossible  now  to  get  any  attention  to  Missouri  or  western 
matter  from  the  authorities  here.  You  will  have  to  do  the  best  you  can, 
and  take  all  needful  responsibility  to  defend  and  protect  the  people  over 
whom  you  are  specially  set. 

Two  of  General  Fremont’s  commanders  were  thus  im¬ 
ploring  aid — men  and  arms,  things  which  the  General  did  not 
believe  he  had,  things  which  were  unobtainable  from  the  East. 

hie  knew  that  he  must  pacify  Missouri  where  a  guerilla  warfare 
• 

was  attracting  notice,  organize  the  straggling  volunteers, 
find  food,  secure  arms  and  clothing,  obtain  money,  defend 
St.  Louis  and  save  Cairo,  the  key  to  the  whole  Northwest.24 


-- Congressional  Globe,  37tli  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  1118-1121. 

“July  26,  ’61.  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  Part  3,  p.  35. 
24 Report  of  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  Part  3,  pp.  35-36. 
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He  worked  frantically  at  his  office  in  the  Brant  house  down  in 
the  heart  of  the  C  ity  where  he  remained  late  at  night  and 
returned  to  his  work  as  early  as  4:30  a.  m.25  He  appealed  to 
the  President,  July  30,  before  setting  off  to  save  Cairo  from 
the  reported  twenty  thousand  rebels  who  were  presumably 
headed  for  that  place.  “I  have  found  this  command  in  dis¬ 
order,  nearly  every  county  in  an  insurrectionary  condition, 
and  the  enemy  advancing  in  force  by  different  points  of  the 
southern  frontier.  Within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  around 
General  Prentis,  there  are  about  12,000  of  the  confederate 
forces,  and  5,000  Tennesseeans,  and  Arkansas  men,  under 
Hardee,  well  armed  with  rifles,  are  advancing  upon  Ironton.” 
He  had  sent  forces  to  protect  Ironton  and  the  railroad,  and 
to  secure  connections  with  Rolla.  He  assured  the  President 
that,  if  the  material  aid  which  was  needed  came,  the  enemy 
would  be  driven  from  Missouri.  He  was  sorely  pressed  for 
arms.  These,  he  was  planning  to  buy  in  New  York.  His 
troops  were  unpaid;  some  of  his  regiments  were  in  a  state  of 
mutiny;  men  were  refusing  to  re-enlist;  and  the  Treasurer  for 
the  United  States  in  St.  Louis  had  refused  him  SI 00, 000  of  the 
$300,000  “unappropriated”  in  his  care.  Three  things  were 
open :  To  let  the  enemy  possess  himself  of  the  strong  vantage 
points  and  threaten  St.  Louis,  or  to  force  a  loan  from  “secession 
banks”  in  St.  Louis,  or  to  use  government  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasury  in  that  city.  “I  will  neither  loose  the  State  nor 
permit  the  enemy  a  foot  of  advantage.  I  have  infused  energy 
and  activity  into  the  department,  and  there  is  a  thorough 
good  spirit  in  officers  and  men.  This  morning  I  will  order  the 
treasurer  to  deliver  the  money  in  his  possession  to  General 
Andrews,  and  will  send  a  force  to  the  treasury  to  take  the 
money,  and  will  direct  such  payments  as  the  exigency  requires. 
I  will  hazard  everything  for  the  defence  of  the  department 
you  have  confided  to  me,  and  I  trust  to  you  for  support.”26 
When  the  treasurer  refused  to  grant  the  use  of  the  money  to 
the  General  he  resorted  to  force  on  the  assumption  that  he 
possessed  the  power  to  govern  “according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  without  regard  to  restrictions.”27 


“Novins,  Fremont,  II,  p.  513. 

28 Report  of  the  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  Part  3,  pp.  34-35. 
i7Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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Eight  steamboats  were  chartered,  loaded  with  soldiers 
and  arms,  and  steamed  down  the  Mississippi,  Fremont  aboard, 
to  relieve  Cairo.  The  General  got  a  much  needed  rest  and  a 
hearty  welcome.  He  infused  new  spirit  in  the  Union  troops 
under  Gen.  Prentiss,  and  very  probably  scared  off  the  Con¬ 
federate  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  Gen.  Lyon  refused  to 
retreat  from  Springfield.  He  met  superior  combined  forces 
under  McCulloch  and  Price  at  Wilson’s  Creek.  There  Lyon 
was  killed  w  hile  bravely  leading  his  troops  but  he  had  checked 
the  advance  of  the  invaders,  August  10. 

Who  wras  responsible  for  Lyon’s  defeat  and  death?  The 
friends  of  Fremont  claimed  that  Gen.  Lyon  should  have  re¬ 
treated  according  to  the  orders  from  his  commander ;  those  of 
Blair  and  Lyon  censure  Fremont  for  not  re-enforcing  Lyon. 
The  enemies  of  Fremont  add  that  he  lacked  generalship  in  his 
department.  General  Lyon  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  refuse 
to  leave  Southwest  Missouri  to  its  fate.  Fremont  had 
considered  it  the  key  to  his  position  at  one  time.  It  was 
curiously  full  of  loyalists.  They  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Missouri  in  politics  ever 
since  the  State  had  entered  the  Union.  The  fall  of  Springfield 
w’ould  open  a  road  to  central  Missouri  and  eastern  Kansas 
along  which  hundreds  of  men  might  pass  into  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Just  what  w^as  in  Gen.  Lyon’s  mind  wrhen  he  refused 
to  heed  the  advice  of  his  generals  w'ill  remain  untold.  Frank 
Blair  believed  Fremont  should  have  re-enforced  Gen.  Lyon 
to  save  him  from  destruction.  Other  Missourians  believed 
that  Gen.  Lyon  was  sacrificed.  Blair,  basing  his  conclusions 
on  General  Fremont’s  statement  concerning  the  forces  under 
his  command,  claimed  before  Congress  that  only  the  incapacity 
of  Fremont  prevented  him  from  effectively  using  the  55,093 
regular  troops  and  home  guards  which  were  subject  to  his 
orders.28  The  enemies  of  Fremont  chimed  in  support  of  this 
argument.  Blair  seems  to  have  believed  that  two  or  three 
regiments  sent  to  Gen.  Lyon  would  have  turned  the  tide; 
that  General  Fremont  should  have  sent  the  troops  nearest 
Springfield  rather  than  those  farther  away;  that  the  danger  of 


i3Cong.  Globe,  37tli  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  1121. 
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losing  the  three-months  men  was  not  as  real  as  Fremont 
imagined;  and,  that  since  Cairo  was  only  a  one-day  sail 
from  St.  Louis,  it  needed  less  attention  than  was  given  it  in 
the  hurry  and  bustle  to  get  down  there.29  General  Fremont 
remained  firm  in  the  faith  that  had  Gen.  Lyon  followed  in¬ 
structions  he  could  have  been  soon  efficiently  sustained  and  a 
victory  gained  for  the  North.  The  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  reported  after  investigation  that:30 

He  [Fremont]  was  peculiarly  situated.  The  first  call — that  of  General 
Lyon  was  pressed  upon  him  so  soon  after  he  took  command  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  he  was  compelled  to  act  so  hastily,  without  time  for  fully  sur¬ 
veying  the  field  before  him,  and  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  resources 
at  his  command,  that  even  if  he  failed  to  do  all  that  one  under  circumstances 
might  have  done,  still  your  committee  can  discover  no  cause  of  censure 
against  him. 

The  Committee  reported  more  than  a  grain  of  truth. 
General  Fremont,  nevertheless,  stands  amenable  to  the  charges 
of  inability  to  cope  with  the  situation  in  Missouri.  As  for 
Lyon,  the  press  pronounced  his  eulogium  as  a  brave  soldier. 
Frank  Blair  declared  in  Congress  that  he  “never  knew  a  man 
more  devoted  to  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Union — so 
careful  of  its  interests  and  so  careless  of  himself.”31  General 
Lyon  must  bear  with  General  Fremont  the  responsibility  for 
the  results  of  Wilson’s  Creek.  The  latter  must  bear  the  charge 
that  he  lost  himself  in  details  and  moved  too  late  to  save  a 
brave  but  disobedient  general.  lie  should  have  heeded  the 
advice  of  the  Blairs  on  July  25  instead  of  August  4.  General 
Lyon  should  have  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  generals  and 
acted  on  the  orders  of  his  superior  rather  than  risk  a  battle 
with  an  army  so  much  larger  than  his  own.  His  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  good  did  not  save  his  life,  nor  win  the  desired 
military  victory. 

The  Blairs  did  not  immediately  show  their  shock  at  the 
failure  of  General  Fremont  to  save  General  Lyon.  They,  like 
many  others,  waited  expectantly  for  future  successes.  Both 
Frank  and  Montgomery  criticised  Generals  Scott  and  Patter- 


^Ibii!.,  p.  1119. 

“Report,  Part,  3,  pp.  5-G. 
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son  for  the  discouraging  loss  at  Bull  Run.  Montgomery 
advised  the  removal  of  General  Scott.32  The  General  seems 
to  have  taken  no  umbrage  at  this  and  steadily  supported 
Frank.  Thurlow  Weed,  in  his  Albany  Evening  Journal ,33 
however,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  “conceited  fools  who 
knew  as  much  about  military  tactics  as  a  donkey  knows  about 
mathematics,  will  stop  lecturing  our  experienced  Generals.” 
Weed  said  there  were  four  causes  for  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run, 
among  which  was  Postmaster-General  Blair’s  “aspersions” 
and  persistent  hostility  toward  General  Scott  and  Frank 
Blair’  s  assault  on  the  General  from  the  stump.  The  backfire 
against  the  Blairs  now  began  to  tell.  Frank  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  military  defense  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  met  constant  opposition  from  Thaddeus  Stevens 
and  his  ilk.  Stevens  was  an  old  enemy  of  the  Blairs,  one  whom 
Frank  inherited.  Frank  was  defeated  by  Galusha  Grow  for 
speaker  of  the  House  in  the  37th  Congress.34  The  German 
element  in  Missouri  found  General  Fremont  more  to  their 
liking  than  Frank  Blair  and  left  him  in  the  lurch  for  votes. 
He  was  too  conservative  on  the  subject  of  emancipation. 
The  German  press  and  the  Daily  [71  lo.\  Democrat  cooled 
toward  the  Blairs  and  warmed  up  to  General  Fremont  as 
soon  as  the  corrupt  Justus  McKinstry,  General  Fremont’s 
Quartermaster-General,  got  his  forces  at  work.35  Blair  found 
his  political  and  moral  influence  in  Missouri,  and  especially  in 
St.  Louis  where  he  had  been  a  leader,  seriously  endangered. 
Had  General  Fremont  possessed  a  little  tact  he  could  have 
continued  without  a  break,  but  he  was  imperious  and  a 
blunderer.  His  mistakes  multiplied  while  he  worked  unceas¬ 
ingly  for  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

General  Fremont  was  certain  that  the  war  could  be  won 
by  a  descent  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  President  hoped 
that  the  river  might  be  opened  early  in  the  war.  The  Blairs 


32M.  Blair  to  tV .  O.  Bartlett,  Aug.  24,  ’61,  Blair  Papers. 

33July  24,  29,  ’61. 

34 A.  Cl.  Riddle,  Recollections  of  War  Times,  1800-1805,  New  York,  1895, 
p.  31. 

35Major  McKinstry  was  Provost-Marshal  when  St.  Louis  was  placed  under 
martial  law.  See  the  Democrat  for  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept. 
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were  of  the  same  opinion  as  is  shown  in  Frank’s  letter  to 
Montgomery  :36 

The  fact  is  that  it  has  been  the  mistake  of  the  war  on  our  part  ever 
to  have  contemplated  a — formidable  campaign  against  the  Rebels  in  any 
other  direction  than  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  River — And  the  reasons 
for  subordinating  any  other  line  to  this  remains  as  strong  now  as  ever 
and  it  is  just  as  gross  an  error  to  persist  in  the  Richmond  Campaign  as  it 
was  last  fall  when  I  begged  McClellan  to  stand  on  the  defensive  there  and 
turn  their  flush  &  disperse  their  army  by  a  descent  of  the  Mississippi — 
If  Halleck  had  pushed  on  after  the  evacuation  of  Corynth  &  opened  the 
Mississippi  the  rebellion  now  would  be  virtually  at  an  end.  The  considera¬ 
tions  which  1  urged  on  McClellan  were  first  the  cheapness  of  transporta¬ 
tion  &  of  subsistence,  the  original  cost  of  provisions  for  a  great  army  are 
much  less  and  the  transporation  of  these  supplies  and  the  material  of  war 
and  the  army  itself  on  the  Mississippi  river,  to  any  point  on  it,  is  not  one 
tithe  of  what  it  is  out  to  the  Camps  which  surrounded  Washington  last 
winter  and  every  mile  of  progress  beyond  that  doubles  &  quadruples  the 
cost,  until  by  the  time  Richmond  is  within  striking  it  becomes  impossible 
to  sustain  our  army  by  reason  of  the  force  necessary  to  keep  open  our  com¬ 
munications. 

He  argued  that  gunboats  could  be  used  on  the  Mississippi ; 
that  the  river  once  opened  would  become  a  ‘‘secure  base  of 
operations  throughout  its  whole  length;”  that  the  rebel 
“states  thus  divided”  would  “cease  to  send  supplies  to  the 
East”  and  soon  succumb;  and  that  the  Army  of  the  West 
could  flank  the  Army  of  the  East  to  crush  the  secessionists. 
Although  General  Fremont’s  attempt  to  descend  the  river 
was  somewhat  premature,'  the  plan  was  finally  successfully 
resorted  to  by  the  North. 

The  proposed  descent  of  the  Mississippi  lured  “The 
General”  into  burning  his  energy  for  t.iat  .great  occasion.  He 
called  for  men  and  more  men,  disciplined  and  well  equipped; 
he  wanted  arms,  horses,  food,  clothing,  and  money;  he  wanted 
attention  and  support  at  Washington;  he  bombarded  gover¬ 
nors  and  generals  for  one  thing  or  another;  and  he  unfortu¬ 
nately  permitted  his  subordinates  to  encircle  him  with  a  rope 
of  inefficiency  which  engendered  distrust  and  suspicion  in 
those  who  had  called  him  to  St.  Louis.  He  wanted  entree  to 
'  French  arsenals,  and  the  good  will  of  France.  Who  had  caused 
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that  to  be  denied  us?  Charles  F.  Adams,  our  Minister  to 
England,  whose  incapacity  was  too  great  "to  comprehend  the 
situation.”37  Above  all,  Fremont  wanted  the  right  to  de¬ 
mand  that  his  orders  be  obeyed  whenever  and  wherever  given. 
And  so  he  wrote  to  Blair:38 

If  major  Lymington,  at  Alleghany  Arsenal,  had  obeyed  my  request 
to  forward  the  Heavy  Artillery  lying  there,  immediately,  part  of  it  would 
have  been  to  day  in  position  at  Girardeau  &  Birds  Point.  His  delay  of 
several  days  for  reference  to  Washington  might  cause  the  loss  of  a  post. 
I  am  as  much  in  the  field  as  if  the  cannon  were  thundering  about  my  ears, 
as  it  might  be  within  twenty-four  hours. 

In  time  of  war  the  orders  of  a  General  commdg.  a  Dept,  ought  to  be 
obeyed.  If  he  issues  an  order  or  calls  for  aid  which  circumstances  do  not 
justify,  he  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences  but  he  should  be 
obeyed,  by  every  subordinate  to  whom  he  issues  an  order. 

Across  the  margin  of  the  above  letter  is  written:  "It 
concerns  the  public  interest  that  such  a  Genl.  order  be  given.” 

Montgomery  Blair  must  have  dreamed  of  hunting  for 
troops  to  be  sent  to  Fremont.  Two  days  after  Gen.  Lyon  had 
fallen  Gen.  Fremont  again  addressed  a  note  to  Blair  beseeching 
him  for  troops:39 

The  Confederates  are  taking  up  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  above  New  Madrid. 

In  my  movements  against  them  I  wish  to  use  Kentucky  troops  and 
telegraphed  to  the  Department  to  ask  that  any  regiments  from  that  State 
which  should  be  offered  might  be  accepted  and  ordered  to  report  to  me. 
I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  16  have  been  or  will 
be  offered  to  the  President.  If  they  are  will  you  aid  me  to  have  them? 
I  don’t  like  to  trust  to  telegraph  or  letter  what  I  want  to  do  and  I  have 
to  ask  you  &  trust  to  my  judgment  for  its  being  right.  I  have  also  tele¬ 
graphed  to  day  to  the  War  Department  asking  for  the  Groesbeck  German 
Regt  (35th  Ohio)  now  at  Camp  Denison  ordered  to  me. 

I  am  working  here  right  up  to  my  full  capacity  and  although  it  is 
rough  the  ship  rides  tolerably  easy,  with  regards  to  all,  expecting  Col. 
Blair  [.] 

He  seems  to  have  believed  that  there  existed  an  in¬ 
sufficient  supply  of  horses  and  arms  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  right  in  the  latter  instance.  In  the  first  case,  Fremont 
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proposed  to  have  his  old  associate  and  friend,  Billings  of 
California,  buy  horses  in  Canada.  The  arms  he  wanted  from 
France.  While  begging  Montgomery  Blair  to  intercede  in  his 
behalf  with  the  President  he  gave  vent  to  his  anger  at  Adams  :40 

Don’t  do  any  thing  with  that  cold  blooded  and  mean  and  selfish  man 
Adams.  I  do  most  certainly  believe  that  to  day  he  would  not  risk  his 
private  fortune  if  thereby  he  could  stop  this  war  and  restore  peace  to  his 
country — Fortunately  few  of  his  countrymen  are  like  him . 

Montgomery  Blair  was  a  prompt  interceder.  He  devoted 
as  much  of  his  time  to  the  Missouri  situation  as  his  time  and 
duties  permitted.  Once  he  persuaded  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  send  to  Gen.  Fremont  the  last  dollar  in  the 
Treasury.  He  scolded  and  growled  at  delays.41  No  doubt 
can  for  a  moment  be  cast  upon  his  loyalty  and  support.  His 
heart  was  in  the  western  cause  for  several  reasons.  He  had 
made  his  money  and  reputation  in  Missouri;  his  brother’s 
fortunes  were  to  rise  or  fall  there.  He  may  have  had  St. 
Louis  in  view  as  a  prospective  city  to  which  to  send  his  sons 
to  begin  their  careers.  His  son  Gist  was  sent  later  to  study 
with  T.  T.  Gantt  and  begin  the  practice  of  law  under  the 
guidance  of  the  old  veteran  lawyer.  The  Union  party  in 
Missouri  owed  its  success  to  Frank  Blair.  He  was  constantly 
urging  action  in  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  West.  The 
Blairs  had  the  ear  of  the  Quartermaster-General  at  Washing¬ 
ton  for  he  wras  the  brother-in-law  of  Montgomery.42 

General  Meigs,  however,  could  not  control  the  Secretary 
of  War,  nor  did  he  care  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  General  Fre¬ 
mont’s  attempt  to  buy  Canadian  horses  at  an  extra  cost  of 
$30,000  a  regiment.  A  telegram  to  St.  Louis  stopped  the 
transaction.  It  vras  sent  to  a  subordinate  and  justly  raised 
Fremont’s  ire.  The  telegram  stated  that  the  money  should 
be  spent  in  the  United  States.  Horses  were  being  supplied 
to  the  government  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  at  $96  a  head  which 
wras  a  saving  of  $30  apiece,  as  compared  writh  what  General 
Fremont  proposed  to  pay  abroad.  General  Meigs  informed 
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General  Fremont  that  “we  need  all  the  money  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  raise  &  while  not  stinting  the  service  should  not  be 
extravagant.”  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  financial 
history  of  the  Civil  war  knows  how  difficult  it  was  for  the 
Government  to  pay  its  bills.  The  Quartermaster-General 
was  quite  right,  but  General  Fremont  resentfully  wrote  to 
Montgomery  Blair  the  day  he  received  the  telegram:43 

Quartermaster  Jarnley  brought  me  this  morning  a  dispatch  to  himself 
from  General  Meigs  informing  him  that  the  Secretary  of  War  disapproved 
a  purchase  of  horses  ordered  by  me,  and  still  farther  going  to  impute  to  me 
a  disposition  to  extravagance  in  my  expenditures  here.  If  there  should  be 
here  any  act  of  mine  wrong  enough  to  merit  the  censure  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  grave  enough  to  justify  them  in  making  it,  I  think  that  it  should 
be  made  to  me  directly  and  not  through  the  medium  of  an  inferior  to  one 
his  subordinate  who  is  under  my  command.  Such  a  course  is  intolerable  not 
because  it  seriously  impairs  my  efficiency  by  lessening  the  respect  in  which 
my  conduct  is  to  be  held  by  the  officers  of  my  command  and  also  by  the 
discouragement  it  inflicts  on  myself.  To  give  full  efficiency  to  my  acts 
as  one  here  should  be  able  to  suppose  a  possibility  of  my  ordinary  adminis¬ 
trative  acts,  or  indeed  of  any  other,  being  questioned.  I  have  not  written 
to  General  Meigs  judging  it  better  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  President  to 
this  want  of  official  courtesy.  I  am  not  only  willing  but  I  am  happy  to 
devote  my  best  energies  to  the  service  of  the  country  &  the  President. 
But  I  trust  that  he  will  at  once  put  his  foot  upon  any  attempt  to  impair 
my  usefulness  or  cause  me  mortification  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  here. 
I  trouble  you  often — will  you  allow  me  to  ask  that  you  acquaint  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  this  occurrence  and  oblige. 

It  was  hard  for  General  Fremont,  like  many  others,  to 
realize  that  an  organization  for  war  was  developing  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  President  was  forced  to  depend  on  Cabinet 
officials  and  other  subordinates  to  help  carry  the  load.  It  was 
extremely  unfortunate  that  the  Administration  thought  all 
available  forces  must  be  drawn  to  the  East  to  win  the  war. 
It  was  more  than  vexing  to  the  Department  in  the  West. 
General  Fremont  expected  unstinted  support  from  his  friends 
and  from  the  President.  He  made  the  egregious  blunder  in  the 
expectation  that  Frank  Blair  would  condone  the  introduction 
of  “foreigners”  in  St.  Louis  to  profit  through  appointments  to 
the  army,  or  to  secure  the  contracts  for  the  fortification  of  St. 
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Louis,  or  to  contract  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  supplies. 
There  were  many  able  friends  of  Blair  who  wished  to  have  an 
equal  opportunity,  or  better,  with  the  “foreigners”  to  profit 
in  whatever  might  be  offered.  They  had  labored  to  save  the 
State  for  the  Union  and  were  indignant  at  the  loss  which  the 
appointments  and  contracts  passed  to  others  entailed  upon 
St.  Louisans. 

The  friends  of  Blair  hailed  with  confidence  the  arrival  of 
Fremont  on  July  25.  The  German  band  led  by  Col.  Kallman 
serenaded  “The  General”  when  he  arrived.  The  Democrat 
announced  that  delays  and  “red  tape”  were  things  of  the  past. 
Here  was  the  man  who  would  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  Mis¬ 
souri’s  difficulties.44  It  extolled  the  virtues  of  Generals  Lyon 
and  Fremont  through  July  and  August  while  the  name  of 
Blair  became  more  and  more  conspicuously  absent  from  its 
pages.  The  change  was  almost  abrupt  and  very  noticeable. 
In  May,  Blair  was  the  power  in  unionist  politics  in  Missouri 
and  his  case  opened  “rich  with  power  and  promise  at  Wash¬ 
ington.”45  The  power  of  Blair  in  Missouri  waned  with  the 
advent  of  General  Fremont.  Early  in  August  the  Demiocral 
explained  to  its  five  thousand  daily  readers  that  General 
Fremont’s  “remarkable  traits  of  character  and  mind,”  his 
habits  and  tastes  for  work,  could  be  favorably  compared  with 
those  of  the  noted  Von  Humboldt  and  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  General  had  not  been  in  St.  Louis  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  great  “Northwest  woke  as  from  a 
slumber.”46  Losses  and  failures  in  the  West  were  the  results 
of  the  lethargy  of  men  at  Washington.  If  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  declared  this  Fremont  organ,  “is  to  fiddle  and  fool  away 
its  time  with  two  or  three  thousand  men,  and  drawn  battles 
and  protracted  campaigns,  and  that  everlasting  buying  and 
selling  of  army  stores,  which  rots  the  patriotism  of  the  land 
and  stinks  from  N.  Y.  to  St.  Louis,  and  no  where  more  loudly 
than  in  St.  Louis,  we  can  tell  the  President  the  war  will  be 
hopeless.”47  It  thus  may  be  seen  that  while  the  President  and 
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the  Blairs  were  anxiously  expecting  General  Fremont  to  win 
a  victory  his  organ  was  placing  the  blame  for  failures  squarely 
on  the  administration. 

Frank  Blair  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  apparent 
ostentation  at  General  Fremont’s  “Court.”  Orderlies  and 
foreign  officials  with  high-sounding  names  to  designate  their 
position  were  out  of  harmony  with  western  ideals.  Frank’s 
feelings  about  the  invasion  of  General  Fremont’s  friends  are 
evinced  in  a  note  to  Montgomery:48 

Fremont  has  authorized  that  notorious  blackguard  &  ruffian  &  felon 
Billy  Mulligan  to  raise  a  number  of  his  own  class  of  ruffians  in  the  City  of 
New  York  &  bring  them  out  here  as  a  Provost  Marshal  General — I  want 
you  to  stop  this  scheme.  I  received  information  of  this  matter  from  George 
Wilkes  of  New  York  the  Editor  of  the  sporting  paper  in  that  City.  I  wish 
you  would  have  the  order  to  stop  this  made  out  &  sent  to  New  York 
through  Wilkes. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  Blair  changed  from  a  friend 
to  an  enemy  of  General  Fremont  over  the  subject  of  contracts. 
It  is  true  that  Blair  wanted  the  St.  Louisans  to  have  them. 
Blair  repeatedly  asserted  that  he  never  asked  for  a  contract 
of  “The  General”  that  was  denied  him,  although  General 
Fremont  testified  that  a  refusal  of  a  contract  caused  the  trouble 
between  the  two  men.  This  particular  contract  to  which 
General  Fremont  referred  was  one  which  Major  McKinstry 
declined  to  grant.  It  would  have  given  the  right  to  two  friends 
of  Blair  to  supply  clothing  and  other  equipment  to  forty 
thousand  men.  General  Fremont  did  not  believe  that  he 
needed  so  much  clothing  at  once  and  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
contract,  though  he  did  sign  it.  This  contract  incident 
happened  about  the  time  fiiendly  relations  were  severed 
between  the  two  men.  Col.  I.  C.  Woods  testified  that  Blair 
was  free  to  interview  Fremont  at  all  times,  and  that  relations 
between  them  were  cordial.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Blair  and  had  an  opportunity  to  know  what  Blair  was  think¬ 
ing.  He  distinctly  says  that  Blair  was  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  Gen.  Fremont  before  McKinstry  refused  to  agree  to  the 
clothing  contract.49  The  friends  from  California  who  enjoyed 
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Fremont’s  favors  were  subjects  of  Blair’s  hatred.  These 
were  the  men  whom  Blair  said  “settled  down”  in  St.  Louis 
“like  obscene  birds  of  prey.”  Their  enjoyment  of  “special 
confidence  and  favor”  was  a  notorious  fact.  The  statement 
that  contracts  were  the  sole  cause  of  friction  is  not  tenable. 

The  primary  cause  for  a  break  in  the  friendly  relations 
between  Blair  and  Fremont  was  nothing  less  than  “prestige,” 
or  leadership.  St.  Louis  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  two 
men.  But  there  were  other  causes.  Blair  considered  the 
fortification  of  St.  Louis  at  great  expense  to  the  government 
a  useless  project.  He  fully  agreed  with  Fremont  that  the 
importance  of  the  city  to  the  Union  was  incalculable.  They 
differed  in  respect  to  the  danger  of  it  being  captured  by  the 
Confederates.  Blair  minimized  the  danger  while  Fremont 
emphasized  protection  against  a  probable  attack.  The  former 
was  correct  in  questioning  the  cost  and  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fortifications,  although  the  latter  was  probably 
excusable  for  his  action  in  the  case  because  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Furthermore,  General  Fremont  allowed  Maj. 
McKinstry,  a  man  whom  Blair  considered  to  be  the  worst  and 
most  corrupt  of  all  of  the  General’s  officials,  to  suppress  what 
he  considered  undesirable  newspapers.  Many  of  these  papers 
deserved  suppression  according  to  military  law.  Order  96 
denied  circulation  in  St.  Louis  to  the  New  York  News,  Day 
Book,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Freeman's  Journal,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle}0  The  St.  Louis  Republican  was  decidedly 
southern  in  its  sentiment.  It  claimed  a  daily  circulation  of 
seven  thousand..  Since  its  influence  was  too  strong  to  be 
ignored,  Maj.  McKinstry  coddled  it  into  a  tolerated  support 
of  General  Fremont.  The  unpardonable  blunder  on  the  part 
of  General  Fremont  was  to  permit  Maj.  McKinstry  to  sup¬ 
press  the  St.  Louis  Evening  News.  It  was  strictly  a  Blair- 
Unionist  paper,  published  by  very  close  friends  of  Blair.  It 
owed  its  existence  to  the  moral,  financial,  and  political  support 
of  Blair.  This  little  paper  of  approximately  two  thousand 
readers  consumed  a  large  portion  of  Blair’s  money  and  time. 
His  wife,  Appoline,  labored  to  save  it  from  destruction  while 
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her  husband  was  leading  troops  to  Atlanta  and  Savannah. 
Its  policy  was  unionist,  conservative,  devoted  to  Lincoln, 
and  anti-Fremont  by  the  last  of  August.  The  editors 
strictured  General  Fremont  on  the  “Fall  of  Lexington,”  paid 
their  penalty  by  imprisonment  for  a  few  hours,  and  saw  their 
paper  suppressed.  The  Democrat ,  now  staunchly  a  Gen. 
Fremont  organ,  called  the  objectors  to  the  suppression  pro¬ 
gram  “weak-minded  citizens”  who  pitifully  whined  over  the 
“suppression  of  the  treason  sheets.” 

“Father  Blair,”  who  had  done  much  toward  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  party  and  had  labored  to  elect  Fremont 
president  in  1856,  died  (1876)  believing  that  his  son  Frank 
(died,  1875)  was  of  presidential  timber.  He  had  expected 
Fremont  to  seek  the  advice  of  Frank.  The  Blairs  usually 
worked  as  one  man.  When  Frank  complained  of  General 
Fremont’s  employment  of  the  “vultures”  from  California  the 
elder  Blair  suggested  in  an  irritating  letter  to  the  Commander 
that  there  should  be  a  “copartnership  in  the  West.”  The 
Blairs  and  Fremont  could  be  mutually  helpful;  that  was 
always  “Father  Blair’s”  program.  So  he  wrote:  “I  shall 
expect  you  to  exert  your  utmost  influence  to  carry  my  points, 
and  now  to  begin,  I  want  to  have  Frank  made  a  militia 
major-general  for  the  State  of  Missouri.  This,  I  presume, 
Gov.  Gamble  can  do,  and  as  Major-General  Frost  nipped  his 
military  honors  in  the  bud,  by  turning  traitor  and  absconding 
with  Jackson,  it  would  seem  but  a  completion  of  what  was 
gained  in  substituting  Gamble  for  the  abdicating  governor, 
to  make  Frank,  as  the  military  man  of.  the  State,  take  the 
position  deserted  by  Gen.  Frost.”51  Frank,  who  had  refused 
a  generalship  offered  by  Lincoln,  had  no  commission,  but  now 
desired  one.  General  Fremont  replied  in  a  letter  to  “the 
Judge:”52 

Frank’s  regiment  will  be  a  brigade,  and  a  fit  command  for  a  general 
of  artillery.  I  urged  him  several  times  to  accept  high  rank  and  go  into  the 
war,  but  he  does  not  like  to  lose  his  position  in  Congress.  I  think  he  is 
wrong,  but  we  all  set  different  values  on  the  same  thing. 
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Frank  still  had  no  commission  when  the  break  between 
the  two  men  came.  He  could  not  accept  a  generalship  from 
the  President  and  hold  his  seat  in  Congress  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  soon  needed  him  to  defend  his  policy. 

In  the  next  place  many  St.  Louisans  were  disappointed 
in  Fremont  as  a  general.  The  hand  of  fate  seemed  to  be 
working  against  him,  as  is  interestingly  told  by  Professor 
Allan  Nevins  in  Fremont,  The  West's  Greatest  Adventurer . 
Loyal  Missourians  and  unionists  elsewhere  wanted  quick 
action  and  victory.  The  countless  inconveniences,  lack  of 
equipment,  untrained  men,  and  harrassing  rebels  scattered 
throughout  the  State,  were  lost  sight  of,  in  the  cry  for  success. 
The  self-confident  and  independent  spirited  westerners  were 
strong  believers  in  equality.  They  were  opposed  to  show, 
pomp,  and  “foreigners.”  They  expected  face-to-face  con¬ 
versations  with  their  Commander  about  anything  that  might 
pertain  to  themselves,  the  State,  or  the  Nation.  General 
Fremont  became  so  engrossed  in  a  multiplicity  of  details  that 
his  tireless  energy  could  find  no  time  to  gratify  all  those  who 
sought  an  audience  with  him.  He  was  ensconced  in  his  office 
in  the  spacious  Brant  house  where  callers  were  provoked  at 
the  delay  and  questions  asked  of  them  as  they  passed  a  string 
of  orderlies  on  their  way  from  the  basement  to  “The  General’s” 
office.  Many  were  turned  away  disappointed  and  disgusted 
men.  They  had  expected  a  people’s  general  just  as  l he 
Jacksonian  democrats  expected  a  people’s  president,  and  they 
failed  to  find  him  in  the  man  whom  they  had  affectionately 
called  “The  Pathfinder.” 

The  inability  of  citizens  and  officers  to  obtain  interview's 
readily  at  the  Brant  house  has  been  often  overdrawn.  But 
there  were  enough  instances  to  cause  serious  criticism.  A 
letter  signed  by  “Aaron”  which  was  published  in  the  Democrat 
(Aug.  31,  ’61),  complains  of  too  many  secretaries  at  head¬ 
quarters.  Dyer  records  that  Stevenson,  an  officer  of  Fre¬ 
mont’s,  told  him  that  he  “came  to  St.  Louis  from  Rolla  to 
urge  upon  Fremont  the  importance  of  ordering  his  command 
to  Springfield,  but  it  was  not  until  the  second  day  after  his 
arrival  that  he  could  get  by  the  guards  into  Fremont’s  room.” 
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After  this  loss  of  precious  time  he  received  no  encouragement 
to  go  save  Gen.  Lyon.53 

Four  days  after  the  battle  at  Wilson’s  Creek,  Wm.  F. 
Broadhead  of  St.  Charles,  wrote  to  his  brother,  James,  at 
St.  Louis:54 

There  is  considerable  discontent  here  among  Union  men  at  the  ap¬ 
parent  inactivity  of  the  Govmt  &  military  authorities  in  the  west — They 
cannot  see  why  the  Govmt  forces  always  have  to  fight  the  disunion  forces 
with  immense  odds  against  them — especially  when  we  have  more  men  & 
money  than  they.  The  failure  to  re-inforce  Gen.  Lyon’s  command  in  time 
has  produced  considerable  distrust  here.  I  hope  Gen.  Fremont  will  from 
this  time  put  a  different  face  upon  affairs,  and  that  no  other  brave  General 
will  be  sacrificed  to  the  tardiness  of  the  military  authorities. 

The  friends  of  General  Fremont  were  not  derelict  in  their 
defense  of  him.  Editorials  in  St.  Louis  papers  and  in  the 
North  were  plentiful  in  his  favor,  especially  after  he  issued  his 
order  of  emancipation.  The  opposition  circulated  stories  of 
his  extravagance.  For  instance,  they  cited  the  cost  of  the 
Brant  house.  The  cost  did  appear  large,  but  six  thousand 
dollars,  the  rental  fee,  was  hardly  as  much  as  might  have 
been  paid  had  the  officers  been  scattered  in  different  build¬ 
ings.65  The  house  was  centrally  located  and  convenient  (it 
was  the  property  of  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Fremont.  This  gave 
room  for  talk  of  family  graft).  Here,  said  Fremont,  every 
man  who  sought  audience  had  his  turn.  Cases  concerning 
the  Department  were  first  considered.  Some  men  may  have 
had  to  wait  a  week.56  Col.  Woods  thought  Fremont  had  to 
exclude  many  men  for  “everybody  went  to  headquarters.” 
A  corps  of  men  were  necessary  to  look  after  the  volunteers, 
enlisters,  and  those  who  were  returning.  He  believed  that 
Fremont  was  not  exclusive  enough.57  Col.  Chester  Harding 
testified  that  General  Fremont  was  neither  idle  nor  ostenta¬ 
tious,  and  needed  his  orderlies  to  prevent  the  people  from 
“rushing  up  stairs”  to  the  main  office.58  On  the  other  hand, 

“Dyer,  p.  93. 

“James  O.  Broadhead  was  long  time  close  friend  of  the  Blairs.  Broadhead 
Papers,  Aug.  14,  ’61.  Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis. 

“ Report  of  Com.  on  Conduct  of  War,  Part  3,  p.  09. 

btIbid. 

blIbid.,  pp.  201-205. 

*»Ibid.,  pp.  254-263. 
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L.  Hunton,  who  was  requested  by  John  J.  Crittenden  to 
collect  an  overdue  retained  fee,  found  Fremont  much  over¬ 
guarded  as  late  as  November  14,  1861. 59  Hunton  was  preju¬ 
diced  against  General  Fremont  as  his  letters  indicate,  yet  they 
record  some  interesting  facts: 

I  received,  yesterday,  your  letter  together  with  that  inclosed  to  Genl 
Fremont,  and  within  the  same  hour  repaired  to  his  Quarters— passing 
between  two  sentinels  and  under  crossed  bayonets  I  was  admitted  into  the 
Basement  where  I  found  myself  in  the  Company  of  his  Janizaries[.]  I  was 
told  in  imperfect  English  that  I  could  only  see  "The  General”  by  sending 
my  card  through  Capt.  Howard;  to  this  I  demurred,  in  as  much  as  my 
business  was  not  of  a  military  nature,  but  nevertheless  it  was  stated  that 
my  Card  must  be  taken  to  Capt.  H.  I  yielded.  Capt.  H.  could  not  be 
found,  and  my  card  was  returned. 

I  then  addressed  to  Fremont  a  note,  stating  that  I  had  the  honor  to 
call  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  delivering,  in  person,  a  letter  from  you  to 
him — My  note  and  card  were  sent  to  him,  not  through  the  military  chan¬ 
nels,  but  by  the  hands  of  an  old  family  servant  of  Col  Brants  who  was  in 
the  service  of  Genl  Fremont,  and  with  this  contraband  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  acquainted — In  a  few  minutes,  he  returned,  informing  me 
that  the  General  had  read  my  note  and  "begged  to  be  excused,”  wherefore 
I  retired. 

Frank  Blair  thought  it  ridiculous  that  Gen.  Fremont 
should  have  so  many  orderlies  and  guards.  The  idea  of  a 
man  having  a  bodyguard  when  he  went  into  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  was,  in  Blair’s  estimation,  preposterous.  He  had  faced 
more  than  one  gun  aimed  at  him  by  his  enemies.  Even  his 
foes  recognized  him  as  a  fearless  man.  He  expected  “The 
Pathfinder”  to  live  up  to  his  record  in  the  west.  The  man  who 
dared  to  risk  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  and  follow  the 
impetuous  Lyon  was  not  long  in  finding  fault  with  General 
Fremont.  When  General  John  M.  Schofield  returned  from 
the  bloody  field  at  Wilson’s  Creek. he  and  Blair  went  to  report 
to  General  Fremont.  They  found  Wilson’s  Creek  a  dead 
issue;  the  thing  uppermost  in  the  General’s  mind  was  the 
plan  to  descend  the  Mississippi.60  Blair  had  made  up  his 
mind : 

As  soon  as  the  explanation  was  ended,  Col  Blair  and  I  took  our  leave, 
making  our  exit  through  the  basement  door  through  which  we  entered. 

‘•John  J.  Crittendon  Papers.  Hunton  to  Crittenden.  Library  of  Congress. 

•“John  M.  Schofield,  Forty-Six  Years  in  The  Army,  New  York,  1897,  p.  48  II. 
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We  walked  down  the  street  for  sometime  in  silence.  Then  Blair  turned  to 
me  and  said:  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him?”  I  replied  in  words  rather 
too  strong  to  repeat  in  print,  to  the  effect  that  my  opinion  as  to  his  wisdom 
was  the  same  as  it  always  had  been.  Blair  said:  “I  have  been  suspecting 
that  for  some  time.” 

The  Pathfinder  was  “unfit  for  that  command."  That  was 
Blair’s  verdict.  He  sat  down  to  hastily  write  to  his  brother 
on  affairs  in  Missouri.  Things  looked  very  bad  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  To  play  safe  the  letter  was  sent  by  Judge 
H.  R.  Gamble  who  was  on  his  way  to  Washington.  At  the 
same  time  the  Democrat  was  harping  on  the  sluggishness  of 
the  administration.  Four  days  before  General  Fremont  wrote 
his  notorious  order  of  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  Democrat 
irritated  the  conservatives  by  deploring  their  “discordant 
howl”  over  their  “imagined  disease  of  freedom  of  the  press” 
and  kindly  told  them  they  were  “simply  making  consummate 
asses  of  themselves.”61  Three  days  before  the  drafting  of  the 
proclamation  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  rebel  hands  in 
Missouri,  the  same  paper  spoke  highly  of  Col.  Blair’s  regi¬ 
ment,  “The  Gallant  Missouri  First,”  but  it  gave  the  honor 
and  credit  for  its  efficiency  to  Col.  Andrews.  One  day  before 
the  proclamation  was  written,  the  Democrat  eulogized  Lyon 
as  a  man  who  had  been  of  “great  directness,  simplicity  and 
geniality  of  manner,”  a  man  of  “high  and  pure”  purpose, 
farseeing  and  philosophical,  a  man  of  actual  realities.  Nothing 
for  Blair.  General  Fremont  rose  early  on  the  morning  of 
August  30.  At  dawn  he  called  for  Edward  Davis  of  Phila- 
.  delphia  to  come  to  hear  him  read  the  draft  of  his  emancipation 
order  “that  first  gave  freedom  to  the-  slaves  of  rebels,  and 
w  hich  he  had  thought  out  and  written  in  the  hours  taken  from 
his  brief  resting  time.”62  Mrs.  Fremont  had  found  him  at  his 
desk.  “I  wrant  you  two,  but  no  others,”  said  the  General.  He 
had  risen  to  the  occasion  as  he  saw  it,  to  make  the  decisive 
stroke  to  clear  Missouri  of  the  rebels  who  infested  her.  The 
Order  was  published  to  the  world  in  the  Democrat  on  August 
31.  Editors  McKee  and  Fishback  called  the  proclamation 
the  “most  important  document  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the 


81 Democrat ,  Aug.  26,  '61. 
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progress  of  the  war,”  and  begged  for  it  the  support  of  “every 
faithful  man,  by  every  word  and  deed.” 

The  next  day  Blair  wrote  a  long  and  deliberate  letter  to 
his  brother,  the  postmaster  general.  Affairs  were  growing 
quite  alarming  in  Missouri.  Frank  prayed  for  just  “one  hour 
of  our  dead  Lyon.”  General  Fremont  had  refused  to  heed  his 
reports,  or  of  others,  save  his  own  “prevaricating  officers.” 
Men  were  coming  to  hold  Fremont  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Lyon.  “I  could  not  think,  when  I  first  returned  here 
[from  Washington,]  that  any  part  of  the  blame  could  rest 
with  him,  but  my  observations  since  have  shaken  my  faith  to 
the  very  foundation.”  He  had  found  a  want  of  discipline  in 
the  camps;  and  upon  remonstrating  with  Fremont  about  it, 
the  latter  had  said  it  was  too  early  to  be  exacting  with  the 
troops.  He  believed  that  he  and  Montgomery  were  fully 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  Fremont,  and  therefore, 
he  should  speak  out.  “My  decided  opinion  is  that  he  [Fre¬ 
mont]  should  be  relieved  of  his  command  and  a  man  of  ability 
put  in  his  place.”  But  “if  the  government  knows  more  of  his 
plans  than  I  know — if  you  are  satisfied  with  them-— then  you 
can  burn  this  paper  and  say  that  I  am  an  alarmist ;  you  know, 
however,  that  I  am  not.  No  man  has  been  more  hopeful 
and  confident  than  I  have  been  up  to  within  a  few  days  past.” 
It  was  an  undisputed  fact,  he  thought,  that  Fremont  had  not 
taken  the  proper  steps  to  meet  the  enemy;  and  either  he  or  the 
government  was  responsible  for  inaction.  He  would  write 
again  soon — and  would  be  happy  if  his  confidence  in  Fremont 
was  restored.63 

THE  BLAIRS  AND  FREMONT  IN  MISSOURI 

PART  II 

Friendship  rises  hut  with  fortune  and  sets  when  men  go  doivnward. 

General  Fremont’s  emancipation  order  for  freeing  the 
slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in  Missouri  was  not  the  cause 
for  a  break  between  him  and  Frank  Blair.  It  merely  added 
weight  in  the  scale  against  the  General.  The  Democrat , 


63Now  York  Evening  Post,  Oct.  9,  '61. 
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now  General  Fremont’s  mouthpiece,  was  too  radical  for  Blair. 
It  refused  to  recognize  his  ability  or  his  valuable  work  in 
saving  Missouri.  The  editors  lauded  General  Fremont, 
lambasted  the  Secretary  of  War,  denounced  the  editor  of  the 
Republican  as  a  liar  and  traitor,  called  for  drastic  action  against 
the  rebels,  supported  immediate  emancipation,  and  held  the 
officials  at  Washington  responsible  for  any  failures  in  Missouri 
(Aug.  15  to  Sept.  13,  ’61).  The  Blairs  supported  the  Lincoln 
program.  They  were  concerned  about  the  border  states, 
especially  Kentucky.  They,  as  constitutional  unionists, 
stood  by  the  President  when  he  changed  General  Fremont’s 
emancipation  order.  At  heart  Frank  Blair  agreed  with  the 
General  on  emancipation,  but  he  believed  that  the  time  chosen 
to  issue  it  was  inopportune.  The  Blairs  had  been  gradual 
emancipationists  and  colonizationists  for  many  years.  The 
unexpected  proclamation  of  August  30  threw  a  bomb  into  the 
camp  of  the  conservatives  and  loyal  border-states  men. 

The  General’s  order  appealed  to  the  liberty  loving  Ger¬ 
mans  in  St.  Louis,  upon  whom  Blair  had  depended  to  keep 
him  as  an  administration  Republican  in  Congress.  General 
Fremont  threatened,  with  his  radicalism,  to  capture  that 
element.  He  now  gave  hope  to  the  abolitionists  and  radicals. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  editorially  declared  that  “Mr. 
Fremont  has  done  what  the  government  ought  to  have  done 
from  the  beginning.  War  is  wrar.”  It  “hits  the  mind  of  the 
people  in  precisely  the  right  spot.”04  The  Cincinnati  Gazette 
quoted  Andrewr  Johnson  as  saying:  “A  man  who  will  fight 
against  the  Union  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  own  a  dollar’s 
wrorth;”65  and  Harper's  Weekly  pronounced  it  the  “beginning  of 
the  end.”66 

Careful  evaluation  of  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  explosion  which  occurred  between  the  Blairs  and  Fremonts 
in  September,  1861,  wras  a  result  of  the  hasty  action  of  Frank 
Blair  and  Jessie  Benton  Fremont.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
had  Mrs.  Fremont  been  a  quiet  soul  Montgomery  Blair  would 
have  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  smother  the  blaze.  But  she 


61 Evening  Pont,  Sept.  4,  ’61. 

•“Quoted  in  Evening  Post,  Sept.  7,  '61. 
“•Quoted  in  tho  Democrat,  Sept.  16,  ’61, 
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possessed  the  vigor  and  bitterness  of  her  father  when  her 
husband’s  ability  was  questioned.  Frank  sometimes  lost 
control  of  his  temper.  These  two  friends  joined  by  Fremont 
began  a  quarrel  that  was  to  end  disastrously  for  all  of  them. 

The  public  had  unmistakable  news  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Fremonts  and  Blair  when  the  President  dispatched  Mont¬ 
gomery,  General  Meigs,  and  General  David  blunter,  to  St. 
Louis,  to  investigate  and  give  General  Fremont  friendly  ad¬ 
vice.  “General  Fremont,”  wrote  the  patient  President, 
“needs  assistance  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  him.  He  is 
losing  the  confidence  of  men  near  him,  whose  support  any 
man  in  his  position  must  have  to  be  successful.”  The  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Montgomery  had  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  arrange 
for  the  Overland  Mail  was  discountenanced  by  popular  opinion. 
The  public  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  government  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  General.  The  Democrat  came  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  immediately,  characterizing  his  regime  as  one  marked 
by  decision  and  “determined  energy,  conjoined  with  caution 
and  kindness.”  The  investigators  arrived  in  St.  Louis, 
September  12.  Interviews  with  Frank  and  his  friends  placed 
General  Fremont  at  a  disadvantage.  Frank  had  wrongly 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  General  was  a  mere  trifler.  The 
General  now  saw  the  “beginning  of  the  end.”  His  paper 
acknowledged  that  rumors  had  it  that  Montgomery  and  Gen. 
Meigs  were  invested  with  “plenipotentiary  powers,  and  at 
any  moment”  might  “drop  the  head  of  the  great  Pathfinder 
into  a  hand  basket  and  pass  it  around  for  the  inspection 
of  admiring  friends.”  It  called  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war;  there  had  been  too  much  temporizing;  the 
people  had  unanimously  accepted  the  General’s  order  as 
being  the  “true  interpretation  of  our  relation  to  the  slave¬ 
holders  in  rebellion  against  the  Government;”67  the  spell  of 
Fremont’s  name  had  thrilled  the  freemen  of  the  West.  “Let 
us  then  stand  by  the  man  who  seems  to  be  raised  up  for  the 
terrible  crisis  that  is  upon  us.  Let  the  breath  of  complaint  be 
hushed,  or  utterly  consumed  by  the  glow  of  an  unselfish 
patriotism.”68  Montgomery  gave  an  unfavorable  report  of 


«7Quoted  from  the  New  York  Tribune  by  the  Democrat. 
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Fremont,  but  not  before  Mrs.  Fremont  had  given  the  Blairs 
and  Lincoln  a  piece  of  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Fremont  reached  Washington,  September  11,  after 
a  journey  of  three  days.  She  was  tired  and  worn  out  when  she 
lodged  at  the  Willard  where  she  met  friends  from  New  York. 
She  could  not  now  go  to  the  home  of  the  Blairs.  An  interview 
with  the  President  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  the  why  of  Montgomery’s  trip  to  Missouri. 
She  was  hurt  over  the  result  and  the  President’s  patience  was 
severely  taxed  by  her.  She  explained  that  the  Blairs  were 
enemies  of  Fremont.  She  argued  the  political  expediency  of 
the  Emancipation  Order  of  August  30,  while  the  President 
opposed  the  introduction  of  emancipation  into  the  contro¬ 
versy.  She  was  refused  copies  of  Frank  Blair’s  letters,  which 
she  demanded,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  private  corre¬ 
spondence.  Lincoln  assured  her  that  Montgomery  was  not 
sent  to  Missouri  as  an  enemy  of  Fremont  but  as  a  friend  to 
confer  and  advise  with  him. 

Old  “Father  Blair’’  was  in  Washington.  He  was  often 
there  now,  and  Mrs.  Blair,  as  usual,  saw  that  their  estate  at 
Silver  Spring  went  along  regularly  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband.  The  day  following  Mrs.  Fremont’s  interview  with 
the  President,  Blair,  Sr.,  came  to  the  Willard  and  told  her 
many  things.  The  old  gentleman  was  much  perturbed  and 
angered  at  her  interference,  according  to  her  report.  She  had 
always  been  “Jessie’’  to  him — a  child  of  his  friend  Benton  of 
Jackson’s  day.  His  home  had  been  gladdened  by  her  appear¬ 
ance  so  many  times  that  he  talked  to  her  as  if  she  were  his 
own  child.  Now,  however,  she  was  angry;  she  was  the  im¬ 
pulsive,  energetic  Mrs.  Fremont  who  believed  that  her  husband 
had  been  insulted  and  outraged.  Blair  wanted  to  know  why 
she  had  not  permitted  Montgomery  to  “manage  things.”09  She 
was  in  no  mood  to  be  managed.  A  cipher  telegram  was  sent 
to  her  husband  to  warn  him  against  any  pretended  “friend¬ 
ship”  by  Montgomery.  Fremont  demanded  of  Lincoln  by 
telegram  copies  of  Frank’s  letters.  Upon  her  return  to  St. 
Louis  she  ended  the  attempts  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
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change  the  course  of  Fremont.  She  refused  to  speak  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  then  and  ever  afterward.  She  had  thus  rebuffed  an 
erstwhile  friend  who  could  have  at  leasts  taved  off  the 
dismissal  of  her  husband. 

When  Montgomery  left  for  Washington  the  Fremonts 
clapped  Frank  Blair  in  jail  for  insubordination.  The  arrest 
caused  much  exictement  in  the  city  and  profound  astonish¬ 
ment  abroad.  The  Democrat  acknowledged  that  the  arrest 
was  embarrassing  (Sept.  17,  ’61).  Schuyler  Colfax  who  claimed 
family  friendship  with  the  Blairs  passed  his  judgment  on 
affairs  in  Missouri  whenever  possible.  He  expressed  his 
opinion  that  while  he  was  a  friend  to  the  prisoner  he  knew 
Fremont  to  be  the  right  man  for  the  command.70  The  arrest 
of  Frank  stirred  Montgomery  into  a  telegraph  to  Fremont.71 
The  last  sentence  in  this  telegram  is  very  different  to  that 
which  Fremont  published  as  the  one  which  he  received. 
Montgomery  refers  to  this  clause  later  as  if  he  had  actually 
sent  the  telegram  as  it  is  here  given : 

I  will  send  Frank’s  letter.  It  is  not  unfriendly,  release  him.  This 
is  no  time  for  strife  except  with  the  enemies  of  the  Country. 

Fremont  offered  to  release  Blair.  The  latter  refused  for 
he  preferred  to  have  a  trial  at  which  he  hoped  to  see  his  charges 
sifted.  Blair  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Democrat  through  the 
columns  of  the  Republican  in  which  he  accused  the  Democrat 
of  prevarication  and  unfairness,  and  asserted  that  he  had  no 
personal  quarrel  with  the  General.72  Charges  were  then 
preferred  against  Blair.  He  was  accused  of  insubordination 
and  conduct  “unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman;’’  of 
writing  a  letter  to  Montgomery,  September  1,  in  which  General 
Fremont’s  personal  and  official  character  was  assailed;  of 
attempting  to  effect  the  removal  of  his  commanding  officer; 
and,  of  writing  a  letter  to  the  Democrat  stating  that  General 
Fremont  had  never  denied  Blair  a  contract  for  his  friends.73 
The  Democrat  questioned  the  legality  of  the  arrest  in  an 


7»New  York  Evening  Post,  Sept.  28,  ’61. 
77131air  Papers. 

7!N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Sept.  2G,  ’61. 
nIbid.,  Oct.  9. 
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intriguing  manner  (Sept.  17,  ’61).  The  passage  in  Blair’s 
letter  to  the  Democrat  which  seemed  to  sting  Fremont  most 
wras  to  the  effect  that  Blair  did  not  shrink  from  the  “pompous 
threats  which  appeared  in  your  columns,  but  whose  un¬ 
familiar  garb  betrays  another  origin  | Fremont].”74 

Montgomery  secured  the  release  of  Frank.  The  former, 
however,  had  given  up  hope  of  compromise,  and  now  began 
an  offensive  and  defensive  campaign  against  General  Fremont. 
The  Blair  version  may  be  seen  in  the  Blair  letters.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  desire  for  peace  is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  General 
Fremont,  of  September  20,  1861 : 

The  telegraph  sent  by  you  yesterday  to  the  President  saying  I  would 
send  you  the  enclosed — I  added  that  the  letter  was  not  unfriendly  &  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  so  regarded  by  the  public.  [He  refers  to  the 
letter  of  September  1].  But  as  I  am  aware  that  men  do  not  readily  sup¬ 
pose  that  others  honestly  change  their  opinions  of  their  ability  &  that  my 
relations  to  the  writer  do  not  admit  of  any  profitable  discussion  of  his 
motives  with  you  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so — But  as  I  travelled  back  from 
St.  Louis  reflecting  on  the  subject  feeling  that  in  this  as  in  all  such  cases 
that  to  pursue  such  a  controversy  especially  at  this  time  could  benefit  no 
one  but  the  common  enemies  of  the  country,  I  thought  I  might  without 
misunderstanding  venture  on  the  suggestion  made  in  my  dispatch  of 
yesterday  to  the  effect  that  this  controversy  should  cease  for  public  reasons. 
In  conclusion  I  will  add  that  whilst  I  do  not  know  what  the  President  may 
decide,  I  can  say  wdth  truth  that  his  determination  shall  not  be  influenced 
by  any  consideration  for  the  Blairs. 

Frank,  arrested  and  confined  to  the  barracks,  was  humi¬ 
liated,  angry,  resentful,  and  determined  to  see  through  the 
quarrel  wrhich  he  had  begun.  An  acquaintance  with  his 
personal  history  is  an  assurance  of  the  success  which  Fremont 
might  have  had  in  “handling”  Frank  had  he  been  politic. 
Mrs.  Fremont  was  now  an  uncompromising  enemy  and  Frank 
was  determined  to  be  rid  of  Fremont.  Frank  sat  down  to 
claim  a  promise  from  Governor  Dennison,  explaining  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Missouri  as  he  saw  it:76 

— You  have  doubtless  seen  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  controversy 
between  Genl  Fremont  and  myself,  but  you  have  seen  but  one  side  of  it, 
and  that  the  one  which  Jessie  and  John  have  chosen  to  give  The  News- 
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paper  Press  in  this  City  have  been  subsidized  through  the  Quarter  Master 
here — I  know  and  can  prove  that  the  Editors  of  both  of  the  principal 
papers  here,  the  Democrat  and  Republican  denounced  him  bitterly  in 
private  to  their  confidential  friends  one  week  before  this  controversy 
opened.  Since  then  however,  they  have  both  been  seen  in  earnest  and 
close  consultation  with  the  Quarter  Master,  Major  McKinstry,  and  that 
the  articles  which  have  appeared  on  this  question  were  dictated  by  him, 
and  their  insertion  secured  by  the  power  of  contracts.  The  dispatches 
sent  by  the  correspondents  of  the  N.  Y.  Press  here  were  written  in  the  Q. 
Master’s  Office,  and  sent  over  the  wires  from  that  office.  The  prevalance 
ot  Martial  Law  here  and  the  official  patronage  of  the  Department  deters 
the  Press  from  giving  any  but  the  one  side  of  this  question,  although  the 
popular  feeling  and  especially  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  con¬ 
duct,  is  clearly  and  emphatically  opposed  to  the  course  of  Fremont.  The 
impression  which  lie  and  his  strikers  have  diligently  sought  to  make,  that 
the  question  between  us  is  a  personal  one,  is  utterly  false.  I  had  no  private 
grief  against  him  up  to  the  time  when  the  controversy  broke  out  publicly. 
Our  personal  relations  were  as  cordial  as  they  have  ever  been.  He  had 
never  failed  to  oblige  me  in  any  and  every  personal  unkindness  towards 
him.  The  difficulty  is  one  solely  appertaining  to  his  public  course.  I 
am  convinced  that  he  is  incompetent  for  the  position. 

He  sacrificed  Lyon  when  he  had  abundant  means  to  reinforce  him, 
and  ample  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  such  reinforcement.  In  sacri¬ 
ficing  Lyon  he  lost  the  whole  State  and  with  ample  power  and  abundant 
troops  at  his  command  he  has  done  nothing  until  forced  to  make  an  effort, 
by  my  complaints  to  the  Government,  to  relieve  the  State,  but  permitted 
the  enemy  to  ravage  and  desolate  it  from  end  to  end  for  a  full  month.  I 
have  protested  again  and  again  in  vain  to  him  against  this  conduct-,  but 
he  has  been  so  completely  occupied  with  his  body  guard,  with  empty  dis¬ 
plays,  with  his  affectation  of  regal  state,  with  every  conceivable  trifle, 
and  worse  than  all,  with  the  distribution  of  contracts  to  worthless  and 
corrupt  hangers-on  from  California  and  elsewhere,  that  he  has  had  no  time 
and  no  inclination  even  if  he  had  the  capacity  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
which  his  own  incompetency  first  brought  upon  us.  This  is  my  quarrel 
with  him.  I  made  it  with  the  greatest  possible  reluctance,  and  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  I  had  to  contend  against,  but  from  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  I  mean  to  fight  it  relentlessly  to  the  end.  I  ask  that  the  case 
shall  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  country,  and  that  the  N.  Y.  Press  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  made  the  vehicle  of  slander  emanating  from  Fremont, 
through  their  correspondents  whom  he  has  subsidized  against  me.  I  am 
conscious  that  I  have  undertaken  a  task  of  great  difficulty  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  public  interest,  and  that  at  least  I  am  entitled  to  a 
fair  hearing  and  a  candid  judgment.  If  I  am  wrong  and  he  is  right,  1  shall 
not  repine,  if  the  country  sustains  him.  I  want  him  sustained  however 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  not  upon  the  false  issues  which  he  has 
raised.  In  regard  to  the  slave  Proclamation,  I  agree  with  him  and  not 
with  those  who  assailed  him,  my  only  objection  being  that  it  was  made 
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when  he  had  no  power  to  enforce  it  and  not  made  six  weeks  sooner  when 
he  had  the  power  to  enforce  it  throughout  the  State.  When  it  was  made, 
it  was  a  mere  bruturn  f  ii/men,  tending  to  exasperate  those  who  had  ample 
power  of  retaliation,  and  who  have  since  used  that  power  of  retaliation 
in  the  amplest  manner.  If  made  sooner  it  would  have  been  a  salutary 
restraint  and  prevented  men  from  committing  themselves,  who  have  be¬ 
come  committed  before  it  was  made,  and  will  fight  with  the  greater  despera¬ 
tion  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  execution.  I  want  you  to  send  this  letter 
or  give  its  substance  to  the  Editors  of  all  the  papers  in  N.  Y.  and  to  ask 
them  to  let  me  have  a  fair  shake.  Tell  them  I  don’t  want  favor  or  partiality, 
that  I  have  done  enough  and  suffered  enough  in  this  cause  to  claim  justice 
at  their  hands,  and  at  the  hands  of  all  the  Union  people  in  the  country. 
And  besides,  I  believe  that  in  doing  justice  to  me  they  will  do  justice  to  the 
Union  cause.  If  the  President  does  not  remove  Fremont,  I  intend  to  pre¬ 
fer  charges  against  him  in  form,  and  force  him  to  a  trial,  and  make  him 
defend  himself  at  the  Bar  of  the  Nation. 

Arden  R.  Smith,  admirer  and  assistant  of  Blair,  kept 
Montgomery  informed  of  events  at  St.  Louis.  “I  am  happy  to 
inform  you,”  he  writes,  “that  the  Colonel  is  in  excellent 
health,  indeed  he  looks  better  than  I  have  seen  him  look  for 
years;  his  spirits  and  determination  being  fully  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  him.”  His  letter 
was  accompanied  by  the  Blair  letter  to  Denison  and  clippings 
from  the  St.  Louis  papers.  “The  base  ingratitude  of  McKee 
and  Fishback,”  he  continued  to  write  Montgomery,  “who 
have  been  made  by  him  |  Frank  Blair]  and  his  exertions  for 
our  party  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  past  years  has  brought 
forth  its  fruits  in  the  loudly  expressed  contempt  and  indigna¬ 
tion  of  every  Republican  not  tethered  to  King  Johns”  apron 
string.  Even  the  opposition  was  sympathetic  with  Col. 
Blair.76  Montgomery  was  thus  agitated  into  action.  He 
knew  that  the  Evening  News  with  its  small  circulation  could 
not  cope  with  the  two  powerful  dailies.  Smith  assured  him 
that  the  articles  on  the  arrest  of  Blair  emanated  from  “Head 
Quarters,”  and  that  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  wrote 
his  articles  in  McKinstry’s  office.77  Clippings  of  all  articles  for 
and  against  Blair  were  kept  on  file.  Soon  articles  from  the 
German  press  in  St.  Louis  were  forthcoming  in  behalf  of 
Fremont.  Notice  of  these  accompanied  by  others  which 

7<Arden  R.  Smith  to  M.  Blair,  Sept.  19,  ’61,  Blair  Papers. 

77Sept.  17,  Blair  Papers. 
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seemed  to  denounce  the  government  in  no  unmistakable  terms 
were  forwarded  to  the  Postmaster  General.  “It  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,”  said  Smith,  “from  the  tone  of  recent  articles  in  the 
Republican  and  Democrat,  that  Fremont  is  making  the  effort 
to  throw  the  onus  of  his  failures  here  on  the  Government.”78 

The  attitude  of  the  Democrat  was  galling  to  Blair.  So 
much  was  this  true  that  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this  organ 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  irreparable  break  between  the 
Blairs  and  Fremont.  Its  unstinted  praise  of  the  General  was 
not  out  of  place;  it  could  have  played  a  safer  and  saner  policy 
by  speaking  in  complimentary  terms  of  Frank  Blair  before 
the  quarrel.  The  editors  were  elated  over  the  support  which 
Fremont  received  in  the  northern  press  after  he  issued  his 
emancipation  order.  They  were  quite  certain  that  Lincoln 
was  wrong  when  he  changed  the  proclamation.  Why  not  allow 
Congress  to  decide  it?79  It  was  a  sweet  morsel  of  information 
that  the  President’s  Cabinet  was  in  the  majority  in  support 
of  Fremont.  The  Democrat  announced,  September  24,  that 
the  editors  of  the  Evening  News  had  been  arrested  for  publish¬ 
ing  a  bitter  article  on  the  surrender  of  Lexington,  Missouri,  in 
which  they  reflected  adversely  on  Fremont’s  conduct  of  the 
Army  of  the  West.80  Frank  was  now  cut  off  from  his  public 
which  he  thought  would  substantiate  him  in  his  quarrel. 
The  next  day  the  editors  of  the  Democrat  goaded  him  a  little 
more  by  publishing  an  article  which  classified  the  opponents 
of  Fremont  as:  (1)  politicians  jealous  of  his  growing  power 
and  popularity  who  had  crippled  his  resources  at  Washington 
in  order  to  crush  him;  (2)  contractors  with  whom  he  interfered 
in  their  onslaughts  on  the  public  property;  (3)  unthinking 
people  who  followed  the  first  two  classes.  One  day  later 
Fremont  was  quoted  as  saying:  “Everything  that  is  directed 

78Arden  R.  Smith  to  M.  Blair,  Sept.  20,  ’61,  Blair  Papers. 

78 Democrat ,  Sept.  18,  ’61. 

80The  editors  were  Daniel  M.  Grissom  and  Charles  G.  Ramsey.  They  were 
released  on  Sept.  26,  ’61.  The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  of  Sept.  24, 
held  that  Fremont  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  Lyon  and  the  fall  of  Lexing¬ 
ton.  It  declared  that  ho  knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  war.  The  Boston  Post 
concluded  that  Fremont  had  not  “the  cool  discretion  and  just  appreciation  of 
power  and  duty,  requisite  for  a  commander  in  his  very  critical  and  responsible 
position.”  His  temperament  ‘‘was  impetuous,  and  his  action”  appeared  ‘‘too 
hasty  to  command  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  public.”  The  Post  is  quoted 
by  the  Democrat. 
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against  me  is  directed  against”  the  nation,  and  gives  “its  enemy 
aid  and  comfort.”81 

Montgomery  Blair’s  Scotch  Covenanter  blood  was  up. 
He  was  ready,  now,  to  defend  the  brother  whom  he  believed 
to  be  “the  greatest  man  in  the  country,”82  and  who  was  the 
“hope  and  pride”  of  the  Blair  family.83  He  wrote  a  confi¬ 
dential  letter  to  W.  O.  Bartlett,  which  is  an  enlightening 
document  from  the  Blair  point  of  view.84 

I  suppose  you  will  be  curious  to  hear  what  explanations  I  can  make 
for  being  so  completely  demoralized  as  to  Fremont’s  military  antics — I 
confess  I  have  never  been  so  utterly  deceived  in  my  life  in  respect  to  a  man’s 
faculties — No  one  of  course  could  feel  absolutely  certain  that  a  man  wholly 
centered  as  the  Commander  of  large  forces  could  prove  successful  in  such 
a  position — But  I  thought  Fremont  had  the  breadth  of  mind  &  the  courage 
which  promised  as  certainly  to  bring  us  success  as  any  man  we  had — I 
was  therefore  wholly  unprepared  for  the  failure  which  he  seems  to  have 
proved — I  do  not  visit  upon  him  any  indignations  for  Frank’s  arrest — 
that  was  as  the  phraze  is  “Genl”  Jessie’s  doings  altogether.  She  came 
here  to  Washington  and  got  into  a  rage  with  my  father  for  expressing  his 
regrets  as  mildly  as  he  could  at  the  want  of  Vim  &  success  in  the  Genls 
management  &  she  went  back  &  had  Frank  put  in  durance  the  same  day 
for  writing  here  that  he  had  been  forced  against  all  his  prepossessions  to 
come  to  that  conclusion — 

Fremont  himself  is  too  brave  a  man  I  believe  to  act  in  this  way — Jessie 
threatened  the  old  man  [Blair  Sr.]  that  Fremont  should  hold  Frank  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  expecting  that  she  could  make  the  old  father  quail  at 
the  thought  of  losing  the  son  of  whom  [he]  is  most  proud  in  a  duel  with  a 
skilled  duelist.  But  the  old  man  told  her  very  quietly  that  the  Blairs  did 
not  shrink  from  responsibility — so  she  went  back  to  make  a  military 
offense  of  it  [.]  Genl  Scott  of  whom  Frank  spoke  disparagingly  did  not 
think  of  making  Frank  respond  before  a  Court  Martial  for  not  thinking 
him  up  to  the  emergency.  The  Nation  would  have  laughed  at  so  ridiculous 
a  procedure  &  yet  this  is  all  Frank  has  said  of  Fremont.  I  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  see  what  is  the  ground  of  this  proceeding — I  under¬ 
stand  now  that  spies  are  set  upon  Frank  by  Jessie  to  see  if  she  can  get  hold 
of  some  talk  to  eke  out  the  prosecution  &  you  must  look  out  for  all  of  the 
idle  accusations  to  be  proved  by  detectives.  They  have  begun  to  be 
conscious  that  the  main  statement  of  opinions  that  Fremont  was  not  the 
man  he  supposed  he  was  in  point  of  ability  will  hardly  suffice  to  bring 


81 Democrat ,  Sept.  28,  '61. 

82Gideon  Welles,  Diary  of,  Boston,  1911,  3  vols.  Ill,  p.  408. 

88Nicolay,  J.  G.  and  Hay,  John,  Abraham  Lincoln  A  History,  New  York, 
1890,  10  vols,  IV,  p.  414. 

8,A  copy  of  the  original  is  dated  Sept.  26,  ’61,  Blair  Papers. 
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shame  upon  Frank  &  so  we  are  to  have  a  parcel  of  ridiculous  lies  trumped 
up  to  help  out  this  womans  threat  for  revenge.  She  is  perfectly  unscrup¬ 
ulous  you  know — a  notable  example  of  that  was  the  Fremont  manager 
which  she  induced  poor  Bigelow  to  stand  father  to  in  the  biography.  I  am 
interrupted  &  must  close — I  will  send  you  a  copy  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Bennett 
[of  the  N.  Y.  Herald]— I  can  not  let  it  go  to  the  press  for  I  can  not  make 
Frank  a  party  to  this  newspaper  controversy.  But  as  he  has  expressed 
himself — in  the  Herald  heretofore  so  kindly  I  wish  him  to  see  that  Frank 
has  said  nothing  in  this  letter  for  which  he  need  be  ashamed — The  President 
retains  the  original  [of  Frank’s  letter  on  Fremont]. 

Frank  and  Montgomery  were  not  agreed  on  the  course  of 
the  latter  in  his  attempt  to  hush  the  affair.  This  is  evident 
in  Frank’s  letter  to  Montgomery,  September  7,  1861 :85 

I  admit  that  I  have  been  excessively  annoyed  by  the  telegram  and 
letter  you  send  Fremont  but  I  know  very  well  that  you  were  moved  by 
considerations  of  my  advantages  and  proverbly  as  things  have  turned 
out  it  was  better,  so  at  best  my  father  believes,  bul  I  was  galled  by 
it  at  the  time  beyond  endurance  and  you  may  have  thought  I  spoke  un¬ 
kindly  but  1  never  for  a  moment  believed  you  did  not  act  in  the  matter 
with  the  best  interest  of  the  Country  and  my  own  at  least  [.]  You  will 
observe  that  Fremont  has  published  the  charges  he  has  made  against  me 
[and  the  Blair  letter  of  Sept.  1]  in  the  newspapers.  I  am  exceedingly  glad 
of  it  as  I  think  that  every  one  will  acknowledge  that  they  are  silly  and 
frivolous — His  wife’s  letters  to  the  President  are  also  published  &  are  made 
part  of  the  charges — I  cannot  see  why  this  is  done  except  to  show  that  she 
has  taken  a  hand  in  the  fight  and  to  introduce  my  father  &  make  the  affair 
appear  a  personal  one  between  the  Blairs  &  the  Fremonts— I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  affair  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  but  1  am  very  much 
disgusted  that  the  government  should  be  afraid  to  remove  him  after  he 
has  proven  his  incompetency  &  his  insubordination  so  clearly — He  has  also 
pursued  a  most  despotic  &  arbitrary  course  in  suppressing  every  criticism 
of  his  course  whilst  at  the  same  time  his  newspapers  abuse  &  denounce  the 
Administration  in  the  most  scurrilous  manner  and  lay  on  it  the  blame  of 
all  his  failures — If  the  Administration  will  submit  meekly  to  such  castiga¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  such  a  nincompoop,  it  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
contempt  &  will  get  what  it  deserves.  The  Democrat  &  Republican  and 
the  German  Press  all  of  which  are  in  the  interest  &  pay  of  Fremont  resound 
with  abuse  of  the  government  and  justify  his  failures  by  throwing  the  fault 
on  Lincoln — There  is  no  one  except  a  few  of  Fremont’s  favorites  in  the 
army  who  would  regret  his  removal  &  they  would  be  as  prompt  to  toady 
to  his  successor  as  they  have  been  to  toady  to  him. 
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Frank  informed  Montgomery  a  day  later  that  Colonel 
Cook,  just  from  Jefferson  City,  reported  Fremont’s  officers 
“filled  with  despondency”  over  the  military  situation  in 
Missouri.86  Fremont  was  at  Jefferson  City  to  ward  off  Gen. 
Price  who  was  invading  Missouri.  McKinstry  had  gone  with 
his  staff  and  corps  of  newspaper  correspondents.  The  New 
York  Times  was  out  in  its  “virulent”  attack  on  Fremont.87 
Frank  uttered  a  groan  as  he  thought  of  Gen.  Price  evading 
Fremont  and  going  northward  in  Missouri.  The  effects  of 
such  a  success  would  be  extremely  serious  to  the  Union  cause. 
In  a  short  letter  to  his  brother  he  exclaimed:  “How  long  O 
Lord,  how  long — is  the  despondency  cry  of  all  who  wait  on 
the  inexplicable  &  fatal  delays  of  the  Administration.”88 

The  President  was  reluctant  to  remove  Fremont.  He 
had  informed  Mrs.  Fremont  that  the  Blair  letter  had  made  no 
impression  on  his  mind  against  the  “honor  and  integrity  of 
General  Fremont,”  when  she  interviewed  him  at  the  White 
House  on  September  11.  The  successive  disasters  which  befell 
the  Union  forces  made  a  victory  imperative.  England  and 
France  had  recognized  the  Confederacy  as  a  belligerent  and 
the  North  was  demanding  victory.  The  Secretary  of  War 
was  under  the  fire  of  criticism  while  General  McClellan  was 
unable  to  defeat  the  Confederates  in  Virginia.  In  truth, 
McClellan  was  still  drilling  an  army  in  the  east  when  Fremont 
took  the  field  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  Lexington  and  restore  his 
prestige.  The  second  arrest  of  Blair  had  made  him  a  raging 
lion  and  hung  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  Fremont’s  head. 
The  press  of  the  country  divided  on  the  Blair-Fremont  quarrel. 
Rumors  of  the  removal  of  “The  General”  persisted  and  were 
as  regularly  denied  by  the  Democrat.  Friends  of  Blair  worked 
unceasingly  in  St.  Louis  in  defense  of  their  martyr  while  those 
of  Fremont  were  despondent  and  bitter  at  the  idea  of  dis¬ 
missal;  only  the  “secessionists  and  a  few  of  the  unscrupulous 
and  unreasonable  adherents  of  Col.  Blair”  rejoiced  at  the 
thought.89  The  Democrat  boasted  of  its  large  circulation — 
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it  was  Fremont’s  paper;  it  tried  to  explain  why  he  had  failed 
to  support  Gen.  Lyon;  it  begged  for  fair  play  for  its  brave 
General;  it  assured  the  country  that  St:  Louis  was  orderly 
and  safe — all  this  while  a  stream  of  letters  against  Gen.  Fre¬ 
mont  poured  out  of  Missouri.90  On  October  14  the  Secretary 
of  War  ordered  the  work  on  the  fortifications  about  St.  Louis 
to  cease.  The  “Government”  had  taken  a  hand  (New  York 
Evening  Post ,  Oct.  19). 

Frank  Blair  filed  charges  against  Fremont  on  September 
26.  He  stated  that  he  believed  it  was  his  simple  duty  to  his 
government.  The  charges  were  various.  Fremont  was 
accused  of  neglect  of  duty,  of  disobedience  to  orders,  of  gross 
extravagance,  mismanagement,  and  misapplication  of  the 
public  funds,  and  of  despotic  and  tyrannical  conduct.  He 
laid  the  case  before  the  President  through  General  Thomas.91 
The  Secretary  of  War  (Simon  Cameron),  and  Adjutant 
General  Thomas  (General  Thomas  had  opposed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Fremont,  declares  Mrs.  Fremont)  arrived  in  St. 
Louis  October  11,  stopped  at  Barnum’s,  and  looked  after  the 
“business”  connected  with  the  Department  of  the  West.92 
It  required  about  one  and  one-half  days  to  make  the  report 
which  was  damaging  to  Fremont.  The  investigation  was,  to 
say  the  least,  brief.  The  Democrat  called  the  report  “the 
desultory  diary  of  an  official  flying  visit.”  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Secretary  and  General  Thomas  had  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  incompetency  of  Fremont  before  they 
reached  St.  Louis.  Their  official  jaunt,  however,  supplied 
them  with  sufficient  evidence  of  inefficiency  to  justify  con¬ 
cern.93  Blair  was  sustained.  The  Democrat  thought  the  report 
was  grossly  unfair;  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
pronounced  the  publication  of  the  report  as  “conduct  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  officer  and  gentleman;”  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  knew  of  “no  publication,  since  the  war  com¬ 
menced,  so  improper  in  itself,  so  demoralizing  in  its  influence, 
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upon  the  popular  mind,  or  so  valuable  to  the  enemy.”  The 
Republican  was  wrong.94 

Few  men  have  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  win  a  victory 
than  did  General  Fremont  in  his  last  days  in  Missouri.  One 
heart-breaking  incident  after  another  befell  him  in  his  plans. 
At  last  the  messenger  who  slipped  through  his  lines  to  hand 
him  his  notice  of  dismissal  found  him  preparing  for  battle 
with  the  enemy  which  he  supposed  to  be  near,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  far  away.  General  Hunter  had  been  empowered 
to  displace  Fremont  and  assume  command.  “The  Pathfinder” 
delivered  his  farewell  speech  to  his  beloved  army  on  Saturday, 
November  2,  and,  with  a  body-guard,  trudged  back  to  St. 
Louis.  “We  have  grown  up  together,”  he  said  to  his  soldiers, 
“and  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  brave  and  generous 
spirit  which  you  bring  to  the  defense  of  your  country — 
continue  as  you  have  begun,  and  give  to  my  successor  the 
same  cordial  and  enthusiastic  support  with  which  you  have 
encouraged  me — Soldiers  I  regret  to  leave  you.”95 


84Tho  Thomas  Report  stated: 

(1)  The  reported  cost  of  $14,000  for  the  construction  of  barracks  in 
St.  Louis,  if  true,  was  not  extravagant. 

(2)  Brig.  Goneral  Curtis  deomed  Gen.  Fremont  unequal  to  his  command. 

(3)  Patients  in  the  hospital  were  doing  well  under  the  care  of  an  efficient 
doctor  and  his  corps  of  assistants  from  volunteer  service. 

(4)  Col.  Andrews  reported  irregularities  in  the  pay  department.  He 
wanted  instructions.  He  said  he  was  required  to  make  payments  and  transfers 
contrary  to  regulations.  He  had  been  threatened  with  military  confinement  if 
he  refused. 

(5)  A  musician  was  found  on  Fremont’s  staff,  as  Director  of  Music  and 
rank  of  Captain  of  Engineers. 

(G)  Major  Allen,  who  had  recently  succeeded  Major  McKinstry  as 
Quartermaster-General,  reported  ’’great  irregularities,”  and  asked  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  Fremont  had  ordered  forage  to  be  shipped  from  St.  Louis  to  Tipton 
where  it  was  cheap.  The  Quartermaster  was  in  debt  $4,500,300.73. 

(7)  Baird  and  Palmer  received  a  contract  to  furnish  oats  at  35c  a  bu. 
and  hay  at  $19  a  ton,  when  others  in  St.  Loitis  offered  to  furnish  oats  at  28c  a 
bu.  and  hay  at  $17.95  a  ton.  Baird  was  a  Californian  of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co. 

(8)  Contracts  had  been  given  to  individuals  without  bids  or  advertising. 

(9)  Fremont  had  two  hundred  copies  of  his  Proclamation  printed  and 
addressed  to  his  army  one  week  after  the  President  had  asked  him  to  change  it. 

(10)  Fremont  could  not  movo  his  army  for  want  of  transportation. 

(11)  Fremont  was  held  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Lyon  by  Gen. 
Hunter. 

(12)  Fremont  was  fonder  of  pomp  than  of  realities  of  war.  His  critics 
believed  the  direst  results  would  befall  the  army,  if  he  was  not  removed  from 
his  command. 
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The  disloyal  utterances  which  were  made  by  the  soldiers 
and  officers,  upon  the  removal  of  their  General,  were  no  more 
than  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
Excerpts  from  the  journals  of  the  time  show  widespread 
sympathy  for  “The  General.”  Among  them  were  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (hid.)  Journal ,  Peoria  (III.)  Transcript ,  Cincinnati 
Commercial ,96  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The  latter 
maintained  that  others  had  made  mistakes  without  suffering 
removal.  Why  should  Fremont?  Declaring  itself  to  be  free 
of  partisan  feeling,  it  asserted  that  the  removal  smote  the 
nation  like  a  battle  (Oct.  30,  ’Gl). 

A  reported  assemblage  of  twenty  thousand  people  greeted 
Fremont  when  he  reached  St.  Louis.  Soldiers,  friends, 
abolitionists,  radicals,  Germans,  old  and  young,  went,  through 
sympathy  or  curiosity,  to  see  the  much  talked  of  General. 
They  participated  in  a  “demonstration,”  said  the  Democrat, 
“the  most  imposing”  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  St.  Louis. 
Persons  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Administration  had  led 
to  the  downfall  of  Fremont  temporarily,  but  his  proclamation 
had  gone  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  their  response  was 
instantaneous.  Resolutions  from  the  St.  Louisans  were 
presented  to  their  fallen  General,  the  first  of  which,  being: 
“We  recognize  in  John  C.  Fremont  the  embodiment  of  our 
patriotic  feeling  and  political  faith.”  He  responded:  “Your — 
affectionate  reception  of  me  has  moved  my  heart.  It  cheers 
me  and  strengthens  my  confidence — my  confidence,  already 
somewhat  wavering — in  our  republican  institutions.”97 

The  organ  of  Fremont  called  for  an  investigation.  Let 
attacks  cease;  it  proposed  to  support  General  Hunter.  A 
German,  Mr.  Vogel,  cried  excitedly  before  a  Fremont  crowd: 
“Fremont  goes  to  crush  his  accusers.”  And  that  was  what 
Blair  hoped  he  would  attempt  to  do.  His  charges  were  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  he  waited  impatiently  for  an 
opportunity  to  prove  them.  While  the  officers  of  Fremont’s 
staff,  now  dismissed,  were  given  the  lie  to  this  or  that,  Blair 
turned  his  attention  to  his  lost  prestige  in  St.  Louis.  General 
H.  W.  Halleck  succeeded  to  the  command  and  proposed  to 
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restore  “peace  and  quiet”  to  the  city  as  well  as  to  “drive  every 
hostile  flag”  out  of  Missouri.  After  the  excitement  had  abated, 
the  friends  of  Blair  serenaded  him  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Farrar  on  Fourth  street,  where  he  was  staying.  Transparen¬ 
cies  and  music  were  in  evidence.  More  so,  however,  was  the 
interference  of  a  few  Germans,  who  sympathized  with  Fre¬ 
mont,  and  who  were  accosted  by  the  police.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  not  to  make  a  great  demonstration;  it  was  to 
express  the  loyalty  of  friends  and  associates.  Blair  presumed 
the  gathering  of  his  friends  had  some  reference  to  his  late 
altercation  with  Fremont.  “I  have  never — allowed  myself,” 
he  said,  “to  despair  of  the  safety  of  the  Republic  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Union — The  safety  of  the  country  does  not 
depend  upon  any  one  man — It  rests  upon  the  people,  and  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  they  can,  and  will  uphold  it — I 
have  no  regrets  to  express  and  no  apologies  to  make,”  no 
“concessions”  to  grant.  “What  I  did,  I  did  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  serve  God  and  my  country.”98 

This  unfortunate  quarrel  between  erstwhile  friends  led 
to  the  undoing  of  both  of  them.  The  radicals  saw  in  Fremont 
a  leader  in  their  rise  to  power.  The  State  was  made  secure 
to  the  Union  in  1861  when  the  convention  met  in  Jefferson 
City  and  St.  Louis  to  determine  upon  what  action  the  State 
should  take.  The  conservative  elements  soon  found  leader¬ 
ship  in  Governor  H.  R.  Gamble,  Frank  Blair,  James  O. 
Broadhead,  T.  T.  Gantt,  and  Samuel  T.  Glover.  The  spirit 
of  Fremont,  warped  and  expanded,  found  embodiment  in 
men  like  Charles  U.  Drake.  Blair  succeeded  in  ridding  his 
State  of  Fremont  only  to  lose  his  grasp  on  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  while  he  was  away  on  the  battlefields  and  in  Congress. 
Fremont  tried  his  hand,  after  a  second  appointment,  at 
generalship  in  the  east  and  failed  again.  Used  as  a  tool  by 
smoother  politicians,  he  stirred  enough  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1864  to  help  force  the  resignation  of  Montgomery 
Blair  as  postmaster  general. 

Meantime  the  radicals  in  Congress  transformed  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  that  body  for  investigations  into  the  conduct  of  the 
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war  into  a  tribunal  to  try  the  Administration.  Senator  Lane 
of  Kansas  persisted  in  his  demands  to  have  Fremont’s  regime 
in  Missouri  investigated.  Blair  had  hoped  for  a  military  trial 
of  “The  Pathfinder.”  The  Committee,  composed  very 
largely  of  energetic  partisans,  rash  and  headstrong,  called 
whomever  it  pleased,  shaped  its  leading  questions,  and  reported 
that  it  was  unable  to  express  its  opinion  on  this  or  that  issue 
in  the  Fremont-Blair  case.  Blair  had  no  other  recourse  than 
to  speak  on  the  subject  whenever  possible  or  keep  silent." 
Fremont  refused  to  demand  a  military  trial.  Montgomery 
Blair  had  Samuel  T.  Glover,  an  honest,  able,  and  prominent 
lawyer  of  St.  Louis,  to  work  with  the  committeemen  when 
they  were  in  St.  Louis  investigating  Fremont.  Glover  made 
very  little  headway  with  them  for  they  refused  to  allow  him 
to  secure  some  information  which  he  considered  necessary  to 
prove  his  case.100 

Much  information  was  either  suppressed  or  uncalled  for 
by  the  Committee.  Finally,  on  March  7,  1862,  Frank  Blair 
rose  in  Congress  to  make  his  attack  on  Fremont.  The  pressure 
of  the  press  to  force  the  Administration  to  re-instate  Fremont 
in  command  and  the  charges  that  Fremont  could  not  get  a 
trial  were  too  much  for  the  blood  of  a  Blair,  especially,  when 
he  knew  that  Fremont  had  not  moved  for  a  hearing.  What 
kind  of  a  trial  did  Fremont  want?  “One  in  which  his  own 
loose  and  unsupported  statements,  and  those  of  his  friends, 
shall  go  to  the  public,  rather  than  a  lawful  trial  in  which  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  sifted  and  a  judgment  pronounced  by  his  peers.” 
Warming  under  the  influence  of  debate  and  resenting  the 
undercurrent  of  enmity  in  men  like  Schuyler  Colfax,  Blair 
denounced  Fremont’s  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War  as  an  “apology  for  disaster  and  defeat; 
ingenious  upon  its  face  by  the  omission  of  important  facts, 
and  by  the  suggestion  of  others  which  never  existed.”  The 
idea  of  a  popular  magazine  comparing  Fremont  with  Bona¬ 
parte  by  calling  the  Missouri  campaign  “Fremont’s  Hundred 


**Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  Parts  2  and  3  ;  William  Whatley 
l’ierscm,  Jr.,  “The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  The  Civil  War,”  in  American 
Historical  Review,  XXIII,  550-576. 
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Days  in  Missouri”  was  ludicrous.  “Can  imagination  con¬ 
ceive  of  Bonaparte  returning  to  Paris,  and  announcing  that 
he  had  lost  two  armies,  liberated  two  negroes,  and  published 
a  bombastic  proclamation  |?]”  He  reviewed  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  which  had  existed  between  the  Blairs  and  the  Fremonts; 
he  reiterated  his  personal  regard  for  Fremont,  confessed  his 
sorrow  at  finding  him  incapable  of  the  Command  of  the  Army 
of  the  West,  and,  one  by  one,  introduced  telegrams  and  letters 
which  he  considered  necessary  to  substantiate  his  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Fremont.  The  recent  partisan  speech  of  Hon.  Shanks 
of  Indiana  in  behalf  of  Fremont  rankled  in  Blair’s  heart. 
Horace  Greeley’s  jibes  at  Lincoln  were  bitterly  resented. 
Blair  was  unrelenting,  mad.  He  assured  his  colleagues  and 
the  crowded  galleries  that  the  President  had  removed  Fremont 
on  his  “own  judgment  upon  events  which  transpired  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  Before  General  Fremont  took  command  in  that  de¬ 
partment,  uninterrupted  success  attended  the  standard  of 
the  Union.  The  first  blow  which  was  struck  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  given  in  Missouri ;  the  first  successes  of  the  cause  were 
won  upon  the  soil  of  that  State.  Camp  Jackson,  Boonville, 
and  Carthage,  made  the  names  of  Lyon  and  Sigel  historic, 
and  gilded  the  cloud  of  disaster  which  had  settled  upon  our 
arms  elsewhere.  The  welcome  which  greeted  the  advent  of 
Fremont  had  hardly  ceased  to  sound  before  the  cry  of  dis¬ 
asters  broke  upon  our  ears.  Humiliation,  disaster,  defeat, 
and  disgrace,  came  with  him,  remained  with  him,  and  went 
away  with  him  and  his  army  of  contractors — As  little  as 
there  is  to  exalt  in  his  enforced  obedience  [to  resign]  to  what 
he  dared  not  resist,  yet  it  was  the  most  commendable  act, 
after  all,  of  his  administration.”101 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Defense  had 
thus  spoken  with  few  interruptions  for  two  hours.  He  had 
delivered  his  tirade,  or  philippic,  either  designation  depending  ■ 
upon  the  hearers  or  readers.  As  he  sat  down,  Schuyler  Colfax 
rose  to  answer  in  behalf  of  Fremont.  Colfax  had  long  pro¬ 
fessed  family  friendship  for  the  Blairs.  He  now  claimed  that, 
and  illy  concealed  his  enmity  in  a  masterly  political  speech 
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which  was  blended  with  an  appeal  to  patriotism.  He  was 
superior  to  Blair  in  debate,  and  although  squinting  at  the 
truth  when  he  declared  himself  unprepared  to  answer  Blair’s 
“unexpected”  speech,  he  won  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
the  gallery  and  his  colleagues.  Only  the  staunch  Administra¬ 
tion  men  and  Blair’s  friends  kept  cool.  He  agreed  that  Fre¬ 
mont  was  “sometimes  an  impulsive  man;”  but  he  was  not 
timid;  he  bore  the  single  record  of  a  Civil  War  major  general 
who  had  gone  into  the  held  to  face  the  enemy.  Colfax  was 
sorry  the  President  had  not  supported  Fremont’s  move  for 
emancipation  in  its  entirety.  Blair  called  it  bombastic; 
Colfax  said  it  was  “hrm  and  decided.”  He  did  not  hold 
Fremont  responsible  for  the  defeats  at  Wilson’s  Creek  and 
Lexington.  Those  catastrophes  were  the  results  of  poor 
equipment,  lack  of  men,  and  the  failure  of  the  Administration 
to  co-operate  with  Fremont.  The  “saddest  day  that  loyal 
men  of  Missouri  saw  was  the  day  Fremont  was  deposed.”102 
This  speech  must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  sour¬ 
faced  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  best  hater  of  the  Blairs  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  stepfather  of  Colfax  was  in  the  gallery.  The  next  day 
he  gleefully  described  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Matthews:103 

Yesterday  Schuyler  made  a  magnificent  speech  in  the  House  in  defence 
of  Fremont.  Blair  spoke,  and  it  came  on  the  House  unexpectedly.  It 
was  unprepared,  and  was  a  magnificent  burst  of  eloquence.  I  don’t  think 
I  ever  heard  a  more  happy  effort.  He  spoke  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  House  adjourned.  Members  went  up 
to  him  from  all  quarters  and  complimented  him;  the  galleries  came  down 
and  shook  hands  with  him — a  great  number  of  them.  The  speech  was 
highly  praised  by  those  even  who  are  enemies  of  Fremont.  Schuyler  may 
well  be  proud  of  his  position  in  Congress. 

The  speech  struck  a  popular  chord.  The  radicals  heartily 
responded.  Horace  Greeley  exultantly  pronounced  it  im¬ 
pregnable.  Colfax  was  elected  speaker  of  the  next  Flouse  of 
Representatives  after  M.  Blair  had  spiritedly  supported 
Elihu  Washburne.104  The  Democrat  had  already  announced 


Ibid . 

103Ovando  J.  Hollister,  Life  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  Now  York,  188G,  p.  183. 
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that  Colonel  Blair’s  quarrel  with  Fremont  had  “killed  him  as 
a  national  man,  and  completely  squelched  his  political  pros¬ 
pects”  in  St.  Louis — he  could  not  be  elected  even  for  con¬ 
stable  (Nov.  27,  ’Gl).  Blair,  nevertheless,  was  to  be  elected 
to  Congress  again,  to  win  his  laurels  on  the  battlefield,  to  turn 
Democrat  and  go  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  hie  was 
defeated  for  the  vice-presidency  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
1808. 

Colonel  Leonidas  Haskell  informed  Montgomery  Blair 
during  the  winter  of  18G2-63  that  Fremont  thought  he  wc  uld 
be  able  to  pay  the  fee  which  had  not  yet  been  paid  for  years 
of  legal  service.  Blair  wrote105  to  Fremont  that  he  hoped  a 
settlement  might  be  made.  “If  it  is  still  inconvenient  to  pay, 
I  would  be  content  with  your  note  for  the  amount  giving 
yourself  in  making  it  whatever  time  you  deemed  necessary 
to  enable  you  to  pay  it  without  inconvenience.”  Blair  had 
been  in  urgent  need  of  money  when  Haskell  talked  with  him. 
He  offered  to  settle  for  three  thousand  dollars  at  that  time, 
although  the  full  amount  was  five  thousand  dollars.  The  full 
amount  was  considered  by  Blair  to  be  extremely  small. 
Fremont  was  still  hard  pressed  for  money  in  18G3  and  asked 
Blair  to  settle  for  three  thousand  dollars.  Blair  accepted, 
thereby  closing  their  relationships. 


Mrs.  Fremont  arrived  again  in  St.  Louis  in  May,  1868. 
A  particular  event  had  drawn  her  thither.  It  was  to  be  on  the 
27th  of  the  month.  At  the  same  time  President  Andrew 
Johnson  was  facing  impeachment  at  the  hands  of  an  angry 
Congress.  The  papers  were  loaded  with  the  news  of  the 
procedure  of  the  trial.  General  U.  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler 
Colfax  were  being  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Republican  press 
as  the  nominees  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency, 
respectively.  There  was,  consequently,  little  space  in  the 
news  columns  of  the  country  for  notice  of  the  celebration 
which  took  place  in  Lafayette  Park,  St.  Louis.  A  multitude 
of  citizens  and  strangers  assembled  to  pay  tribute  to  Mis- 
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souri’s  great  Senator,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  who  had  died 
before  he  saw  his  country  torn  with  rebellion. 

The  tribute  was  symbolized  by  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer’s 
large  bronze  statute  of  the  “Old  Roman.”  It  was  colossal, 
“grand  and  simple”  in  effect,  yet  it  presented  a  pronounced 
likeness  of  Benton  (Special  Dispatch  to  the  Cincinnati  Com¬ 
mercial ,  May  28,  ’68).  A  salute  of  thirty  guns,  one  for  each 
year  of  his  service  in  the  Senate,  were  fired  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont  unveiled  the  statue 
and  listened  to  “a  just  and  merited  eulogium  upon  the  life 
and  services  of  the  illustrious  dead.”  It  was  pronounced  the 
ablest  effort  of  the  speaker’s  life.  He  had  labored  hard  on  that 
inaugural  address.  It  was  his  tribute  to  his  erstwhile  friend 
and  benefactor.  His  father  had  written  the  peroration,  and 
his  brother  had  contributed  to  the  speech.  It  was  delivered 
.during  his  greatest  campaign  for  the  presidency  or  vice¬ 
presidency.  His  hopes  were  high;  five  weeks  later  he  was  to 
be  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Democratic  party  in  its  convention  in  Tammany  Hall. 
It  was  the  last  time  for  Frank  Blair  to  speak  in  the  hearing 
of  M  rs.  Fremont. 


